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More nationalist violence feared ΤΑ 
Petrol bombs hurled 
at Or Yehuda home 


ΤῊ 


2 Sees ar be Ceti Deters the f 
court y-  * 

- Or Yehuda mayor Itzhack: Βα- | <7 By JOEL GREENBERG 

: eee ie omen tee i BRILLIANT 
terday that anguished 
spirits will be tlmed down. ‘The rf pod 


ceeded for the first time in en- 
forcing a strike in large areas of 
the West Bank. The strike was 
called to commemorate the 19th 
anniversary of the arson attempt 
on Al-Aksa Mosque in Jerusa- 
lem. 


‘The shutdown was called ahead of 
a general strike set for today by the 
PLO-backed “Unified National 


sabe 


ὁ Protests in 
‘Prague ἀπά 
τ Moscow mark 


general 
year-old Gazan was killed and 10 
people were injured in clashes with 
troops. 

In West Bank clashes between 
demonstrators and troops, ἃ 
was killed and several others 
wounded. 


Leaflet 23 of tthe “Unified Lead- 
ership” called for stepped up dem- 
onstrations geile ea mark the 
anniversary of the fire at Al-Aksa, 


=| Over 20,000 feared dead Sha 
in African tribal bloodbath 


+ Bee eens (AFP) ~ At least 


ΜΗ: τῇ 
πα ἘΞ τὸς 


northern Bu- 


described 


abs, were released yesterdy. 

The brunt of the grenade explo- 
sion was borne by Marian and Yael 
Meir, their three children, and par- 
ents, who are visiting from France. 
It is now believed that the grenade 
was thrown at the crowded 


“Abo Nida!’ Fatah Revolutionary 
S 
claimed ᾿ 


By WALTER RUBY 
Post 


Jerusalem 
NEW YORK - Jane magazine re- 
[sparging | mser bongo 
on the verge of launching a sur- 
veillance satellite in low earth orbit. 
All that remains, reports Time, is 
for the cabinet to set a launch date. 
If and when the satellite is 
launched, Israel would become only 
the eighth country known to possess 
ἃ rocket strong enough to put ἃ sat- 
ellite into orbit. : 
The rocket, called “Shavit,” ac- 
cording to Time, was built by Ra- 


“_ .alsrael cagey ἢ 
Gouexpanded | 
” Soviet contact |) =z'= 


Z00 
By MENACHEM SHALEV-. 


tempt to dei 
old regime of Major Pierre Buyoya, 
who is himself Ν Tutsi. However, 


Septem “τ 
A dusk to dawn curfew imposed 
7 ined 


᾿ countrywide on 2 
i with a ban ¢ ings of 


where in πὰ 

τ.5. Defense Department 
men said. No injuries or 
were reported. - 


Reports Ἐ 
least 32,000 Burundis had fied 
across the border. The Rwandan 
national aid to cope with the tide of 

Kirundo ma ΩΣ ὉΒΚΙΑΙ μία 

᾿ - Kigali said. 2 


Warshaveky Frellich Dover 


Mondragon, spo! 
North American 


" ‘The downing of the-craft was ex- 
pected by'U.S. officials, he added, 
Paton it \ 


EIGHT PAGES ᾿ 
FROM SUNDAY'S 


She New York Eimes 


WEEKLY REVIEW 
INSIDE TODAY 


2 killed in clashes with troops 
Islamic activists 
lead their first 
W. Bank strik 


ts killed at Tubas north of Nablus. Pal- 
said Hamdan 


SECOND EDITION. 


By ANDY COURT 


on ἃ tour of Nablus, said the upri 
ing in the territories had struck 


for ending the uprising was mistak- 
en,” he told reporters. ‘The upri 
ing is a deeply rooted system which 
exists in "s. consciousness and 


th yesterday's incidents, Raja Ha- 
mad Hamdan, 17, was shot and 
. (Continued on Back Page) 


εἰς | Time: ‘Israel is ready to launch, 
its own surveillance satellite’ 


orbiting electronic eye, Shavit 
would be able constantly to monitor 
i countries. 


tary confront 
bours...[and would] no longer be 
depend on U.S. satellite 


Two Ways to Share in Israel's Development: 


~ YOUR OWN ACCOUNT. 
τ YOUR OWN TREE. 


Centers specializing in foreign exchange and international banking 
Services: 


a tree in your name fora . | 
deposit of at i Highly competitive interest TEL AVIV Head office: 27 Yehuda Halevi St. Tourist Center: 16 Mapu 
of at least $500 in a a μὰ Bc ch i Send θαηῖσαι 
account.* Also available: car il Convertibiiity into other JERUSALEM Main Branch: 11 Ben Yeluda St. Tourist Center: 
ἢ : George St. Hiton Hotel. 
rental at a discounted rate foreign currencies. HAFA Man rn ΤΩΙ 
lariat ΜΒ Interest earings free οἱἠ NETANYA Main Banc 6 Sadana St. Tur Cee: 4 
5 πο LAT Mas” Branch: Hetereri Bb. Aug Sonesta Hotel 
For foreign residents, tourists, laracis ἡ : a 
residing immiganis, Over 250 branches and offices in Israel and abroad. 
adie Total aspete axceed U.S. $13 bifon. 
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The weather 
at major 
Swissair 
vo fei favelivelars 


21.5.88 By MICHAL YUDELMAN 

The Likud is planning the character assassination of 
Labour Party leader Shimon Peres and will revert toits ~ 
violent campaign tactics, but ina more sophisticated 
way. , Labour Information Connpeige Chaimaan Nissi 
Za gh tg tenh . 

and” Commeiga Chairman Ezer Weiznan 

ld sme 0 cs te aleve the coma ta 
meeting in Tel Aviv about the image and message 
Labour intends to convey in its election campaign. 

Zvili wamed that the Likud would engage in an 
unprecedentedly violent aoe although it would 
be disguised by sophistica! ted methods. “ ‘T've seen their 
propaganda film The Trap. It’s a character asssassina- 
tion presented in a subtle, sophisticated way,” he said. 

Zvili was referring to the election film the Likud has 
produced, in which the mecting between Hitler and 
then British prime minister Neville Chamberlain in 
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| Labour Information Campaign Chairman Nissim Zvi: 
\Likud is planning ‘character assassination’ ‘for Peres 


Deivid Accords and deceiving the bie, Wetman ν 
told the information coordinators. aa 


‘Weizman blasted Prime Minister ‘Yitzhak Shamir’s 
τἰλικιρεῦε ἰϑσὶ Ἑῆπαν ἰὰ Ἡλδι νὸ καροοτιοῦ 


᾿ David Accords, δῖ alko ριοάρεά cx εἰνοαρ aoe 


, attack one’s rival, one 


Labour to stress security, intifada, economic reform ‘ 
᾿ Labour's message will centre om issues of security {, 
“gud the intifada, following surveys indicating that τ 
these are the public’s main concern. The activists were Ὁ 
told not to present peace as a goal in itself, but as a“; 
means that serves the state's secuxity and future. 
Labour’s message will be presented as the “Isracij 
Option” in addressing political and security issues, 


εν, In addition to the party platform concerning the 


Palestician problem, the future of West Bank settle. 
, Jordan and other political issues, a paper con. 
sisting of questions and answers prepared by Defence 
tron ‘Vitchak Rabin was distributed to the 


: ae ee ΤΟ ἢ 


- “Jt is ποῖ enought to have ἃ long, sharp tongue to 
also needs 


ἜΤΙ" 


ἘΜΗΗΒΥΒΗΣΒΕΣ 
ΝΒ ΒΗΣΩΒΒΙ ἢ 


Munich before World War I, is used to “prove” that 


i SIGIATIRER 


tain a reliable, factual style, addressing the public 
rationally, but κοι the heart.” 


Labour te eschew its patronizing image 
Laboar will make a concerted effort to rid itself of its 


Intifada action in 
capital to mark 19 


i sae tain ΡΟΌΟΟΝ ἐς cakshies 
Labour will expose the Likud’s intention to annex 


hot. e 
: Yesterday's Yesterday's Today's k fi P 
Min-Max Max 
gain ἘΠ ἜΣ | VCALS SINCE Aksa fire 
Golan 19 2931 36 
ΕΞ ΗΝ 9 2 8 ee salem, a stone smashed the window 
een, Hees ee A frebomb that did’ not ignite 
Afula 36 237 38 injured three passengers on a bus 
Shorea a 2336 ΕΞ travelling along the Shuafat Road in 
BG “nh a in 4 northern Jerusalem yesterday, the 
Jericho 21 254 Δ4 Police said. 
Gaza 4 268. 831 
Beersheba 44 24.35 36 
Eilat 20 7.43 a 


At about 10:50 a.m., a bottle was 
thrown at an Egged bus on route 25, 
near the Hizme junction. A hospital 
spokesman said that the injured in- 
cluded an Arab man whose lip was 
slit, a 21 year-old Jewish man whose 
hand was cut, and a mi 
woman whose eye was examined but 
was apparently cag rams He 


‘Loony left’ 
council set 
to cut £17m. 


By DAVID HOROVITZ — 
Post Correspondent 


flammable fiaid, but did not ignite. 
The incident was one of several 
disturbances in the capital yester- 


an international conference as proposed by Fi enough. Those between Laboor and the Citi- 
Minister Peres would lead to α ταὶ eo: zor highs Movement te only oar of Ae hag μεν νά ee paix 
To combat the Likud’s approach, Labour will main- kenazi origin. μὴ T how to get id of them. If shane tax say he 


.centimetre, that’s the heart of the matter. So we're out 
of the stables and into the’ cowsheds. Every time I see 
all the territories while claiming to adhere to the Camp Axik with a stick and 2 map, I go on the alert.” 


said, comment 


. programme has 


Thee of the Contestants ix Soterday night's bodybuilding competion at the Cnerima 33 Tel Aviv ; 


Israel's body builders flex their muscles 


- public pcan plane Ἷ 
Likad sees reality with open eyes and will bring peace’ | 
in the fture, as it bas in the past, they said. 4 


i ὁ wi 
Jordan “left Labour's stable empty,” λγγα,ταῦς a hour does not have,” oficial Likad 


on Labour's information briefing 


“the somes a that although Labour's politied } 


epeinge ys it keeps selling the 
and spreading despair. The: 


@. Mordzinski / Media) 


services for women, 

elderly, is today set to vote through | day, most of them in the morning 

$ deavtic £17 milion package of cuts houts:> ὍΣ ΔΤ 20. alone nee = ἜΣΤΑΝ ΟΝ pa. : compalsory poses, ἔγια designed to dempnstrate 5ρς Be ee ee 

a Riles peer shut ae scars i TEL AVIV — Body-bullding is ‘Slowly shediiag Ὁ contPaction of the mubschlai: walls that sur- ὦ ing on to her boyfriend’s arm ex- 
: ᾿ its sleary image and-becoming ized as ἃ _. round their’ torsos. . Claimed “Look, the doggies are getting Bonzo! 

mp As if to prove that point, For round fhree,-the mascle-méns’-imagina- - ‘The senior Mr. Israel title went to last year’s 


Dubbed by the right-wing tab- 


loids as a “Joon ioft™ borongh be- ᾿ night’s Με. ‘and Ms. Israel tourna- ; aD Fs 
corgi : parceled From bullets to jet fighters - genta by : cneaae tee δὲ τὸς. ἀψακαθτα ταρὴ . Se coe po le te et ec τε τ 
fie iy arg ge | Israeli sport — fans, tension that could were accompanied py (often pretentioys) music -_ Sen ome ὅν oe ee ee 
iota eaneremne tt | Arab contracts. boost ΕΞ yu ta ede at Bt Seog erg or he a er 
they could be held liable ἡ me pre]! ~The 23 πὸ that at Rene oh tes satan 
council's debts. The was divided into three sections — the evening’s outset, backs arched: aud oiled’ . Baty ετυριο, ᾿ς αι, τα ἰδ μεν, 
Tenddacnincts v2.00 | British Weapons sales - goon Mra forthe we Senor ey cig rte api Seg 
loyees are reported to Mr. Israel, and Ms. Israel, which seemed tobe ὡς uncomfortable 2s blushing brides. As they FS . =e 
be losing their jobs, grants will be the main crowd-pleaser. performed for the rowdy 3,800-strong crowd, her "ς title. ber 
wn from centres for the | LONDON (AP) -- Britain is boom- Maverick air-to-surface missiles that Competitors were judged by their overall per- who had arrived by the busload from gymmasi- defended women’s , although im- 
youth and community ing as an arms dealer. British arms were to accompany 40 American F- | formance in three separate rounds. In the first nc a8 round the country, cheered their approv- pressive rival in the three-woman field, Tali 
centres will close — have provoked } ™erchants have supplanted the U.S. 18 fighters Kuwait bad agreed to | round the athletes were required to stand aloof, 1 for their Jocal heroes. thought that she deserved 
recrimninations among council- | 28 the biggest supplier to wealthy buy, throwing doubt on the nearly in 90-degree turns . to win: As the result was announced, she ran off 
lors, and large demonstrations al- Saudi Arabia, and edged out long- $2 billion deal. imstructions of the head judge. In this opening The wianer of the young Mr. Israel, _stage in emotional ; 
most daily outside the Town Hall, | time rival France as a global purvey- stage, which bears an almost ἀγα 17-year-old Udi Mor from Haifa, had been train- Tournament organizer Asher Frig, himself a 
Protesters in wheelchairs blocked or of everything from ballets to jet larity to the beauty-queen type of meat market, ᾿ ing inteasively for two years leading up to this - Sand body belng b dercopiog tas 
the main road one night last week; | SENET uuar than the U.S. fry and tak of blemishe ae Seay rare waving ki kame bias, ; . sport, and the standard is oa 
protest the proposed withdrawal 5 
of Τὰ i day. about who buys its increasingly so- Round two involves 2 series of six “classic?” received ὦ plastic bag of _the rise” he said before the . 


phisticated wares, Britain has dou- 
NY Times on Shamir: © 


competence and insensitive mis- 
management, comparing leader 
Dorman Long to the notorious 
Khmer Rouge chief Pol Pot. And it 
is clear, as one Labour activist was 


aaa itis clinched! last 

month with Saudi Arabia. 
It underlines Britain's major ad- 
over the U.S.— there are no 


but a likely 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 


Ghana, a costly free music and beer 
festival, and five-figure golden 
handshakes for dismissed officials — 


n y probabl: couldn't be elect- 
With the ink just dry on the Sandi ed to | the ‘Poughkeepsie school 


Dooks ας ραϊοίετων at pose deal, Defence Secretary George 


a minority who are said to be think- Younger has been back in the Mid- “Stl,” Brinkley “the fields. ᾿ 
ing of resigning aod handing the things stand toda: Yitzhak Shamir. His work was involved with inter- 
whole sorry mess over to a Conser- uncharismatic, 7 ig icious, | ational politics,but had no real feel 

for “what was out there.” The best 


way to Jearn was to go out and ex- 

plore the world on a bicycle. 
Brinkley writes that as prime min- 

ister, Shamir makes no- startling 


Supersol store, you can 
still help make the holiday 


VISITORS 


to 
the Elderly” campaign. Aya hice 


Send your contributions sam (0a ἊΝ εὐ 
Ξ NIS 10 per : feo .- || man ly convinced “that the 
ἀκοῦν bo The fous Avs Ἰὲ Kap SL. OSESBSIY |) abs want nothing less than τὸ 

Post Forsake Me Not : ap gai ἸῸΝ erasing hb 

Funid, and we will - | fish ταῖς τος τα them is a third-generation 
conn ene te American, he didn’t go out of his 

purchase the bags for way to look for Jews, except in. | 
you. Cheques should be cane ‘ 

sent to the Forsake Me ‘Mazal Tov . 

- Kibbutz Hanaton 


Not Fund, P.O.B. 81, 


on your fourth birthday. Pewee hirncbos.rrhedh will 
’ May you continue: * - || 20 longer be spent by ἃ small num- 
ber of ministries toa pre- 


* to Bow and . Prosper! . - 


determined percentage of the coke, 


PREPARATIONH 


The. the cabinet decided at its weekly - 
OINTMENT/SUPPOSITORIES| . ‘Masorti areal “in foorer te Misizerial ὦ 
Contains ‘Bio-Dyne' {| ¢ mittee for Unearmarked 


in ‘Israel 


Available at your local pharmacy 


. -olent people anda military 


‘with that of Nazi 


- Whea C τα asked Stillmann his 


the - religion, he replied that he was Jew- 
not religious. 


ish, but” not Shocked, 
George insisted that for his own 
sake he must tell no one else. Amer- 
ican Jews are presumed by the Syzi- ἡ 


ans to be Israeli ts, Stillmann 
as Bie agen 


He was surprised to find Jews liv- 
ing in comparative freedom. They 
were ἃ suspicious of him at first and 
was only after he convinced them 


-that he was a co-religionist did they —_ 


begin to talk to him. He leamed that 


: the largest. of the Jewish communi- 


ties is in Damascus and that-it num- 
bers some 5,000 souls. ‘The Damas- 
cus Jewish community is quite 


prosperous and has 14 
and two Hebrew aaa 


“The reform followed a complaisit-. 
Absorptiom . Minister .Ya’acov, - 
Tsur that ‘the ministers on the com- 


mittee constituted a closed shop, re . ti 
{asin to allocate bequests to pro- i 
jects handled by c*her ministries. . 


New Yorker takes two years to cycle 
through 26 Middle East countries 


ERE, ‘ 


«ἴλας in Syria, according to Still- 


mann. Some of those whom he met 
live alongside Jews, and the rela- 


but did not ‘define its borders. A 
good number wanted nothing more. 
than autonomy and a piece of land 
on the West Bank. Many of the 
Polestinians he met in Jordan were 


he met in Syria wanted to get out. 
In Denmark, Stillmann = for- 
mer PLO members and was 
“atnazed” to find that “they were 
very nice people” who told him a 
they were sick of fighting. They had: 
indoctrinated since the age of 
ita and were glad to exchange their 
former way of life for a happier exis- 
tence in the West. 


All ministries to benefit from ae cabinet decides 


Ma 
“ntl ‘imp 


Ns FOREIGN NEWS _ 
Over Over 400 killed killed 


Quake batters 
Nepal and India 


: Monday, August 22,1988 The Jerusalem Post Page Three 


Poll: Dukakis trails by 9 per cent 
Bush camp confident 
Quayle flap is over 


join it to avoid active Vietnam duty. 
Bush, who fielded questions 

about the controversy during a stop 

at the Ohio State Farr, called it “a 


SS. 
News in Brief 
SEE 


BEIRUT - A car bomb ex-. 
ploded near a Syrian army 
checkpoint in the seaside 
Raouche district of ‘Moslem 
West Beirut yesterday moim-' 


a 
eine Ga aes Doe 
cratic rival Michael Dukakis, be- 


ing injring at ast 18 peopl: lieves the controversy over Republi Sere is ager τῆν eed 
(| sed injuril can vice-presidential candidate Dan some of those who tumed out to 
ν kg. of TNT blew up only two i Quayle is all but over. see him as he sought support in this 
metres from the Op- | cen Indi . Army, police Bush and his inner circle of advis- _ politically pivotal state. 
posite the Nasr sorbet oa pan A senior Ne Home Minis- were mobilized to help d ers seem confident they had weath- § Bush planned a stump swing 
Le paste : dead and injured, ered a storm over Quayle’schoiceto through Illinois yesterday as 
try official said 252 people were γ Υ 
} pair boy a pe. carbon killed and more than 1,000 injured * said. ; jom the mostly home-service Na- Quayle, who has been campaigning 
sa γα πὰ ἂς τὰς. | 32 Nepal io the cary morning The τω τῶι ee eee ee 
‘es bomb blew up in West Beirat's tos te’ santara wenutipe bovbatiag ings in and fledgling campaign for four days. _his own travel aie? whieh the the 
TE Ts ew Oe eae SZ ng Indi townships close to the Nepal border, “J think we're on the downside of cardi Aa would resume on 
Pe peopl vo The quake, the strongest in the ~~ hit seven other Bihar towns this story,” Bush chief of staff Craig Wednesday. 
state capital, Pai Fuller told reporters, “We've exam- Τῆς Vice President was to move 
General strike today ee ee δῦ γεαπν δὲ their homes in panic. ined everything connected to on to key western states after an 
jaset 1,000 tapered’ in the castors ᾿ ‘The rescue. efforts were yie’s service in the National overnight stop in Illinois, winding 
BANGKOK — ‘Trckloads of Indian state of Bihar, the Press complicated by floods in some Guard and we see nothing that is a up in his adopted home state of Tex- 
‘Trust of India said. At least 100 of οἱ Bihar state. Shortly problem.” as on Wednesday. 
the deaths occurred in the towns of quake, the mossoon-swollen Bush aides welcomed a Newsweek Dukakis campaigned in Texas on 
" Darbhanga and Munger, where the ‘ahi Balan River overflowed its released on Saturday which Saturday, citing Bush's selection of 
quske, which lasted leas than a xain- fons peoeoberd amare load vor Dokakean vi tit par. Palette prc peated 
ute and'was followed by an after- ῃ i last the Senate in 1981, as evidence of 


“tion,” the news said. rapidly and wee! “where the Republican Party's com: 
wat cad τὸς quake shook the alert ini the possibility that Dukakis, the Massachusetts gov- ing from.” ~The Republican partys 
eastem states of West Bengal and - might to be sent in to help. enor, got a double-digit lift in polls out of touch with mainstream Amer- 
Orissa, the Himalayan state of Sik- Witnesses said win referred to by pollsters as a ica,” Dukakis said during a visit to 
kim, which borders Tibet and Ne-~ doors rattled, walls it “bounce” — after the Democratic the ranch of former President Lyn- 
’ pal, and northeastern Tri and people roused from si conclave which nominated him in don Johnson with his running mate, 
was felt in New Delhi parts of screaming from their homes Atlanta last month. Bush advisers Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen. 
northern and central India. The jects tumbled from shelves said their candidate's task now was 

i of tables. to use his gain in the polls to build 


additional momentun. 

Bush now leads the Massachu- 
meaty porenos Dy 851 10. <2 per com 
margin and has drawn even among 
‘women voters, oters, who had previously 
favoured Dukakis, according to the 
Newsweek magazine poll conducted 
between August 18-19. Women’s 


fst 2 bib caer gett states. In West Bengal, strong trem- ᾿ : Bush, who leads among men, bene- 

[due to leave Abu Dhabi today, There was only sli iors hit the state capital, Calcotta, Rescue workers search through the rubble of a collapsed house ἕω | fiting from a general shift 

νεύρου Sige rallye gh Kaimanda, but many of the Cas and caused several buildings to col- the town of Bhaktapur, south of the Nepalese capital of Katman- | him despite a lingering “gender 
9, 9, be 

rong areas Py tal’s 500,000 residents were lapse in the no state. da, after yesterday’s earthquake. (AFP) “Ἢ tions that the 


Ulster Constabulary, Sir Jobn Her- 
mon, that its re-introduction would 
be : 


le are to be at.” 
-" aoe ta rages ἐν Ἢ 


UN = send $35. | Britain resisting internment without trial in Northern Ireland ΣΤ ci 
STCBRCaeae | MOOR, eS ebb poe ΘΓ et | τ να: Ὁ 
LONDON --- The British _the province by the chief constable of the Royal ina i a int 0 Guard and that’s what the American 


would prevent 
cle of the 1971-75 period. In that 


ive. 

Prime Thatcher has said 
in the past that internment would 
“not necessarily help the situation. 
But with Saturday’s bombing 
marking the most serious attack on 
the army in nine years, culminating 
a six-month campaign of sustained 
IRA terror, new security measures 


time, the Northern Ireland govern- 
ment detained some 2,000 people - 


‘secretar- . 
at and ‘made. ereerie J 
the UNC key budget 
5: key ocuiien 
body refused to 
any new bi confer-" 
centres in 1988 and 1989. 


= 


uscles 


paganda victori 
ing brings who died for the cause became mar- 
” tiumber of security forces and civil- tyrs, and IRA recruitment increased 
5 es eee significantly. 


a ace, - Οἱ pro-Libyan 


eas we 
pared to cofend Iran's frontiers 
Geneva 


agency, 
sa id wot sn what εἰς Tas shot 
at but said the mcident took place in 
front of UN military observers. 
Tt was the first’ time the 
cease-fire took effect at 03.00 GMT 


‘Kremlin's ae for a neutral neighbour seem doomed 
-Well-armed rebels step up attacks on Soviets in Kabul 


Teheran Radio said the Zargan 
power station in Ahvaz, knocked 
out by Iraqi air attacks, was back in 
operation on Saturday night. 


areas considered too dangerous 
since the start of the war in Septem- 


and . 
But the judge said all other 


U.S. experts arrive 


IOSCOW (Reuter) Afghan. Pakistan to near Kabul on an almost in a situation in which Moscow can be out by 
ben ro) daily basis. “But we must not allow do little beyond diplomatic protests a this goo tho wtiadcnal is ἘΤΆΜΑΒΑΒ (δαιξὴ τ US. ba 
i the spirit of our soldiers to be to help slop the contioal flow to whole of the south is now under the apr yest spire 
broken.” the rebels of arms fro! nominal and uncertain control of the | eS ar, Singh wriieg tied 
The ial Soviet news agency Moscow now recognizes the limits of Unt sleet Ge oa and istani officials probing 
Tass said six civilians, inchuding two President Najibullah’s “‘reconcilia- observers. In fact the army's ic ‘sabors ‘ int ted’ BO 
women a child, were injured tion” policy. It knows that so long as pail is a ὀαδδοα to a sible sabotage interrogate: 
when a track packed with explosives supplies continue, war with the in- garrison centres. rel contro! 5 5 
blew up in central Kabul. . ternally divided but well-armed re- virtually the whole of the country. Those held included airport secu 
Afghan rebels have been pilingon bels must go on, and the Sovict rity 1 1 cargo Paki a 
the as the Kremlin, in line blueprint for a stable, neutral neigh- wi The Soviet Foreign Ministry took hee ΝΣ Geist Heat akistan, 
with a U.N.-mediated accord, has bour is doomed. the unusual step several weeks ago nk off befor er pag aoe 
completed the’ withdrawal ‘A joint statement on August 5 οὔ publishing its disagreeament with | tok off, cre in es 
the 100,000 or so of its troops sta- said that Shevarnacize had told Naji- Se πιῖκαιν ὀῦσετνς A panne er. is ὦ 
tioned in the country. buliah about steps being taken by er, Mayor General Korn Tsagolov, SS ae ena 
The London Observer's Andrew ἴο ὈΝϑν “as guarantor of the po- on the a north west pri an nays 
Wilson reports from Moscow: litical settlement,” with the purpose Tsagolov, until last 5 year a tvo people were & ΟἹ rs on: ἐγ κα 
Wan Ree eis σόν μὰν. of ending violations. adviser in anistan and now a | f elma ὑεέθοοῦ σατο yd 
ing left Soviet officials But the only move likely to reas- specialist at Moscow's Frunze mili- | ‘ems mourning 
ure putting a bold face on what ap- sure Kabul would be a halt to the tary academy, ts eat ae 
pears to be a rapidly worsening mili- Soviet troop withdrawal, to which Ogonyek that the Afghan army 
tary situation. the Najibullah government was cpu ot be relied ont bold power 
¢ recent visit of Foreign Minis- from the beginning opposed. Mos- Τ ict withdra 
ter βοτὰ Shovernien ἐν Kabul cow and Kabul bave said that the No more has been needed to con- 
was bind ble aso cas timetable for the withdrawal could vince most literate Russians that the 
plementation of the Geneva ac- be modified; yet the events proved _general’s opinion was indeed that of 
cords”-(on Russia's withdrawal and that for internal as well as interna- commanders in the field, and that its 
the ending of foreign intervention). tional reasons, perestroika at home publication in Ogonyek (with offi- 
’ * ‘Few observers here doubt that in as well as detente with the West, cial approval) was intended to pre- 
- fact the purpose was to stiffen the Moscow kept to the promised sched- pare public opinion for the ultimate 
nerve of the Najibullah government πίε, and that all Soviet troops would liabarts. 
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A tree for a ieee Save the forests. 


The Embassy of Céte d’Ivoire 


(Ivory Coast) 


The embassy has moved, and is now in 
Migda! Dubnov (13th floor) 
3 Rehov Daniel Frisch 
(corner Rehov Dubnov) Te! Aviv. 


A. Army Radio 


Contributions accepted TOMORROW, day of campaign. 
Tel. Tel Aviv, 03-296633; Jerusalem, 02-248111; Haifa, 04-675523; Beersheba, 05'7-30988 


Cairo court says it lacks proof 


sabotage 


charges had been dropped, because 
of conflicting statements made by a 
pe ee insnfficient evi- 


The prosecution, which demand- 
ed the death penalty for the 15, al- 
aici. of them planted bombs 

the Cairo offices of Thomas 
feck, British Airways and the 
American Trans World Airways. 
None of the bombs went off. 


Charges of forming an illegal Nas- 


Seven of the accused eluded ar- 
rest and eight were released on bail 
earlier. Munib, the only one of the 
16 in court, Jeapt into the air after 
hearing the verdict and gave a vic- 
tory salute. 


to probe Zia crash 


“ite opponents of the strongman who 
were celebrating it. 

Forces went on alert in the Badin 
area of the southem province of 
Sind after 50 opponents of Zia used 
shotguns and axes to attack mourn- 
ers praying for the dead president in 
a mosque on Saturday. At least six 
people were wounded. 

Officials said a team of U.S. in- 
vestigators had arrived at Bahawal- 
pur to sift through the plane wreck- 
age. Washington is also sending a 
bumber of forensic scientists to ex- 
amine the bodies of the victims to 
determine what type of bomb, if 
any, was used to bring down the 
plane, diplomats said. 


Pounded in 1" 
. DOR. EDITORIAL 


EX-PRESIDENTS of the U.S. are, strictly 
speaking, private American persons. They are 
thus not bound by. official self-denying ordi- 
nances they themselves readily obeyed as 
heads-of-state. But a sense of propriety will 
not, as ἃ rule, allow them to blatantly flout a 
national consensus in foreign affairs. When an 
- ex-president, in this case Jimmy Carter, con- 
fers with the PLO's Hani al-Hassan, he as 
much as heralds the scrapping of the 13-year- 
old self-imposed U.S. ban on having truck 
with the PLO. 
Mr. Carter's detractors may see in his meet- 
ing with a top Arafat adjutant proof of a 
» fundamental lack of sympathy for Israel. On a 
more detached view it was a way of acting out 
- the unadmitted preference of the present 
lame-duck Reagan administration itself, 
which preference is very likely to become 
official policy after the November presidential 
. @lection no matter which party's candidate 
comes out the winner. 
In oooh the PLO out of the Middle East 
Peace-process, the U.S. has all along given its 
undertaking to Israel a very broad construc- 
tion. The original pledge was not to recognize 
or negotiate with the PLO so long as the 
tion failed to recognize Israel's right 
to exist, and did not accept Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. To these essential 
conditions the Congress later added the re- 
nunciation of terrorism. Although the PLO’s 
warlike rhetoric has undergone a sea-change 
since 1975, the American terms have still not 
been met, not even in the recent so-calied 
Abu-Sherif and Faisal Husseini documents. 
But meetings with PLO-connected persons 
that neither signify recognition nor amount to 
negotiation could be deemed not to be affect- 
ed by the U.S.-Israel Memorandum of 


ent. 

Indirect contacts of this nature between the 
U.S. and the PLO have in fact not infrequent- 
y been held during this period of time. But 

has taken care to avoid any meet- 
es between its officials and the PLO’s which 
just might be interpreted as de facto recogni- 
tion and indication of readiness to negotiate. 

When an American permanent representa- 
tive to the UN broke that prohibition, his 
resignation was promptly received by the 


TWENTY YEARS ago, Soviet troops invad- 
ed Czechoslovakia in order to meet the threat 
of a reform movement called “socialism with a 
human face.” The Kremlin feared the move- 
ment might sweep across Eastern Europe, 
possibly detaching satellites from the Brezh- 
nevite Soviet Union. The obedient quislings 
who “invited” the Soviets in, have kept 
Czechoslovakia gratefully attached to Mos- 
cow’s most benighted forces ever since. To- 
day, Czechoslovakia is, with the exception of 
Romania, the least glasnost-and-perestroika- 
conscious among the Soviet Union’s “allies” 
in Eastern Europe. 

Why it should have turned out like this, is 
an oper question. Although it seemed, as it 
were, naturally to belong in the Soviet zone of 
influence under the post-war big-power ar- 
rangement, Czechoslovakia might conceiv- 
ably have escaped the iron grip early on. 

Unlike all its East European neighbours, it 
had been a liberal-democratic country during 
the inter-war years. Its first post-war govern- 
ment was democratically elected. The turn it 
took to communism was largely home-made. 
When the Czechs finally outfaced the Soviets, 


Americans were surprised 
jearned that President 


taken 

: himself is being carried along in a among the 
ings. ...The cult isnow some  currest too strong for him. He =the Olei Germania (the German 
id age Sug torah με ωκο iret has said be is not interested in Aanceton sad es Οεὶ 

peak. leader, a short, politics, but in such things as Austria as to whether 
elderly man who wears smart Lseggecoatersdgphpalrar- cing or continue (0 work . 
lounge suits, is adept at rolling ual; but the publicity of the | seperately. In Jerusalem, the 
out sonorous phrases and long deal has swept him into the Austrians voted in fayour of cop- 
words which may not mean political arena, but he has de-  S0ldation, but in Haifa, and in 
usuch, but invariably appeal to = lined to say 50: nowhehasbegun Τεὶ Aviv (where the bulk of Aus- 
negroes. “All these is the actua- openly to mse everyday, worldly trian Jews is to be found) they 
tion of my expression, and my terms. In his speech on the river Voted against. So there will be 
presence bere dictates them,” he —_he said: “Why should our coun- Separate organizations. The Avs- 
would say 88 he steamed up the try’s Land be landless? Be im- rian Jews point out that, incind- 
Hudson to the mew possessions; ~- practical? Be improvident? Be ed in the existing, large German 
and from among the apple pies aod for nothing? Becamse those Jews organization, their interests 
and ice cream would come con- who should be working are get- Would suffer...Still it does seem 
tented calis of ‘‘Thank you, Fa- ting doles! They don’t as though economy might be 
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president, then Jimmy Carter. Palestinians 
identified with the PLO ideologically were not 
banned as interlocutors, but actual association 
with the PLO has been held a bar to talks. 
Such association in the case of two Palestin- 
ians out of the six proposed by the PLO fora 
meeting with Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Murphy in Cairo last week, resulted 
in the meeting being called off. 

This must have been very unfortunate from 
the American point of view. For, with Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein self-neutralized as its lead- 
ing Arab actor, the U.S. peace-process sce- 
nario has come unstuck. 

As a result, the idea of an international 

ce conference, tailor-made to Hussein's 
specifications, has been wiped off the regional 
agenda. This has delighted Premier Yitzhak 
Shamir, who keeps clinging to the belief that a 
pious invocation of the words “Camp David” 
will spare Israel the necessity of feng up to 
Palestinian realities, and has stunned Israel’s 
πράσει Party, which has yet to adjust to the 


ew circumstance. 

mut for Secretary George Shultz, holding as 
he does the wreckage of his “initiative” in his 
hands, and for his successors, it can only mean 
that a Palestinian substitute for Jordan must 
without fail be fashioned. The question 
whether the PLO might at all qualify for such 
a role remains open. 

Mr. Murphy was apparently mandated to 
investigate that question, and specifically to 
find out.-without actually talking to the PLO, 
whether the PLO was willing and able to take 
part in a negotiating process for a peace that 
might not lead to an independent Palestinian 
state. 

‘It may very well be that the PLO will persist 
in its refusal to meet even Washington’s mini- 
mal terms for a substantive dialogue. But 
banking on this would be unwise. The next 
USS. president, be he a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat, may, even in disregard of the 1975 
memorandum, try to tempt the PLO into le- 

gitimizing itself as a peace partner. Ifthe PLO 
finds the offer tempting enough Yasser Arafat 
will owe thanks for this windfall not only to 
King Hussein who left him the field but to 
Yitzhak Shamir who made sure Hussein 
would not be a player. 


it was most gingerly and not before the Yugo- 
slavs had done so, and the East Germans, and 
the Hungarians. And unlike their neighbours, 
the Czechs gave up in almost no time at all. 

Why ? It may have had something to do 
with what is known as national character. 
Unlike the Poles, for example, the Czechs can 
boast of virtually no partisan fighting against 
the Nazis. To suggest that they could have 
won out in 1968 if only they had battled the 
Soviets is ludicrous. 

But the Czechs also had a stake in keeping 
the Soviets on their side, even when the brutes 
were crushing their Prague Spring. Like the 
Poles, the Czechs too were indebted to the 
Soviets for the gift of territory. The territory 
in question was not, as in the Polish case, 
wrenched out of Germany in compensation 
for the loss of areas to the Russians. It had 
been Czechoslovakia’s since the Treaty of 
Versailles, and was now merely being re- 
stored, as it were, sans its few million German 
Sudeten. For so great a bounty, a payment 
τ ἴα price of the Sudetenland b 

6 price of the Sudetenland was arguably 
Czechoslavakia’s freedom. 
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Yariv-Shemtov. - 


and the Labour platform | 


“IT'S the Yariv-Shemtov formula.” 

“No it isn't!” 

The subject of this debate be- 
tween Labour Party doves and 
hawks is the new political platform ~ 
approved 


security ugust 
bs 1974 eee βία formu- 
Aharon Yariv Labo) aad health health 
minister Victor Shemtov (Mapam) 
at the time of Golda Meir’s short- 
lived third government, proposed 2 


peace with it and will not engage in 
terrorism.” 


This formula — which despite re- 
ports to the contrary did not men- 
tion the Palestinian right to self-de- 
termination, though it jeft the door 
open for negotiations with the PLO 
should it accept the stated condi- 
tions — was never formally adopted 
by the Israel government or even 
the Alignment. 

Labour's new platform states in 
article 1.2.4 that the first priority is 
negotiations with Jordan and a Pal- 
estinian representation to reach a 
peace settlement along Israel's east- 
erm border and a salution of the 
Palestinian problem. The latter, ac- 
cording to article 1.2.1 (c}, is to be 
resolved within a “Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian political framework” (the 


Liberal demonology 


ISRAELIS KEEP ASKING: 
“Who's better for Israel, the Demo- 
babe enomiaee _ "Dukakis or 
6 ican candidate George 
Bush?” 
This question betrays an anxiety 
about American-Israeli_ relations 


justified, the emphasis on the com- 


y εξ τξ ον nn antes. brace 


Pie ee ee ee 
2 Over the Wed few maaths: Demo-” 
= - exatic partisans will point to the tra- 


ditional affinity for Israel among 
North-eastern liberals like Dukakis, 
the Dukakis embrace of Jerusalem 
85 Israel's capital, the traditionally 
ἌΤΕΟΒΕ Lani age ΟΣ “button- 

down, preppie, like 
Bush, and the fact that Debakis has 
a Jewish wife. 


Republican i 
__ Repablcan pars, onthe ot 
affinity for Israel among believers in 


Dukakis's Jewish wife married a 
Greek Orthodox man. 


Assuming that the question 
“Who's for Israel?” really 


honest observers must admit that 


READERS’ LETTERS ag 


BENJAMIN LUXON 


Susan Hattis Rolef 


Aligamest is willing willing to talk to (not 
“negotiate with” -- ng LR) Pales- 
finien personalities and factors who 
μὰς sre Secuny Counel 
rorism and accept Security 
Resolutions 242 end 338; (b) The 
PLO, as based on the Palestinian 
covenant (., the Palestine Natioor 
al Covenant -- ieee 7 
ganization that rejects ᾿Ξ 
to exist and the national existence of 
the Jewish people, or tee one 
methods, cannot be partners, to 


negotiations.” 

artsy apt erred 
talk to individual Pales- 
tinians who fulfil certain conditions. 
There is no stipulation that such in- 
dividuals must not be members of 
the PLO, though it should be point- 
ed out that under Israeli law it is 
illegal to talk to PLO members. 
However, the PLO as such, unless it 
changes its covenant, its goals and 
means, is not considered a potential 


is willing, 

ing to article 126, to discuss inter- 
im arrangements, Such discussions — 

again, not negotiations — may be 
beld with “authorized representa- 
tives of the inhabitants of Judea, 
Samaria and Gaza, even if Jordan 
will not participate in the 


negotiations. 

‘The platform deliberately refrains 
from dealing with how Labour will 
react to the possible establishment 


in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, or 
a real change in the PLO's attitude 


toward Israel. These are regarded as . 


hy ical events with which the 
ur Party will deal when they 
occur. . 


the Jordanian option — within the 
framework of an international con- 
regres tleala seers 


Gil Troy 


acter Doki or Bah s elt discovered the limits to presidential 


their commitment to a strong, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Israel. 


NEITHER 

as president, to abandon Israel. Nei- 

ther one, however, is likely to em- 
t posi- 


‘minister not ‘the next American 
president — will most colour Ameri- 
can-Israeli relations m the coming 


Michael Dukakis 
will probably not transform 

can policy, either foreign or 
domestic. 


Israelis also tend to assume that 
American politics are as volatile as 
con- 


the latitude of aay president. Amer. 
the any president. Amez- 
icans are too comfortable to tolerate 
ἃ major assault on the status quo. 
Even Ronald —— one of the 
most powerful and popular 

can presidents in the 20th century, 


AMERICAN JEWS’ VOTING PATTERNS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — I was amused by Wolf 
πε Repa blican Party's latest at 
the ican 8 at- 
tempt to woo American J Jewish vot- 
ers in the presidential election 


lading 
ican presidents. have been gen. Dukakis 
Pay anit on Taoel, or that many if 
not most of Israel's bitterest critics 
hail from the left. 

Nor can it be the on-again, off- 
again Republican invoivement with 
the Protestant fundamentalists. 
Jews refused to vote Republican 
even when the party was deter- 


minedly secular, pro-ERA, etc. 
Conversely, the intimate Democrat- 
ic ties to virulently anti-Semitic 
white Southern segregationists and 
Jew-baiting urban Roman Catholics 
did not prevent Jews from rallying 
en masse to FDR in the 1930s and 
1 


ly jarring Jimmy Carter in 1980), it 


Breer tans 


NELSON MANDELA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past’ 
Sir, — In his letter of July 22, John 


A conviction from a self-imposed 


government that discriminates . - 


among “citizens,” that- decides 
when and where the people should 
be and that treats the land’s indige- 
nous inhabitants as second- and 


eel it is but recognition of that 


om ‘unfortona’ 
wae pe oy weal have 


is not a terrorist who took ° 


up arms for the sake of violence. Εἰ 
that matter, he is not a terrocist at 
all. He is a nationalist who sacrificed 


Loch for a just and a humanitarian 


en: Peres. 
SANI P. MEO 


equal network 
Ameri- news shows like Ted. Koppel’s 
Nightline 


ig ES 
ty pane feesete and Compaen: 
oy panic pear od comme “Reagan Rev- 


Strategic and - imperatives 
that link the United States of Amer- 
ica to Israel. 


tempts at “evenbandedness” were 
not. Even when czitical, most of the 
American media have traditionally 
assumed Israel’s moral superiority 
in the conftict. Ten years ago, Arab- 
American 


In 1988, what was once a code- 
word became a standard. Ten years 


ago, Arabs and Jews would not have ~ 
received 


time on 


from Jerusalem. Ameri- 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, -- Ya’acov Friedler’s article of 
urts & Concerts,” 


KFIR NEIGHBOURHOOD 


“To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - On August 5, you published 
ἃ picture of ἃ demonstration of Kfir 
residents in Tel Aviv, with a caption 
them 


ey 
art of the Tel Aviv 


᾿ the White House. Thus, while the 


tov formula, with Labour κως ἢ [ 
candidate Yossi Beilin mentioned in 
an effort to show that the doves had 


political platform alone is 10 pages 
jong) that both Knesset 
Shlomo Hillel (a hawk} and 
MK Abba Eban (ἃ dove) can ine 


can television's treatment of Pales- 


ἴον ΘΒ As ee ee 
ews. 

Farthermore, it again became 
fashionable in many intellectual cir- 
cles to question Israels very exis- 
tence. Almost overnight, Israél 
joined South Africa and the Contras 
in the American liberal demonol- 
ogy., Thousands of professors 
jumped to sign petitions condema- 
ing the Israeli “pogroms.” “If these 
riots are the price of survival,” ] 
overheard ὁ 


Aceh pots ξαρροτί ea Iota 

Ultimately, evenhandedness in 
the media and disaffection in acade- 
mia will have much more to do with 
the continuing relation between 
America and Israel than the election 
of a Democrat or a Republican to 


The writer is a member of the De- 
partment of History at Harvard 
University. 


duction of Die Fledermaus very te- 
cently, he would have heard Benja- 
min Luxon's lovely Comish accent | 
which has never Jeft him. 

JOHN EPSTEIN 


Netanya. 


Ya'acov Friedler comments: 
Mr. Epstein is right. The mistake 
occurred because Stanley Sperber, 
who personally knew Benjmain 
Luxon from the U.S.A. where 
Luxon lived for a long while, (mis- 
takenly ) assumed that he was U.S. 


ee both apologize for having mis- 
placed the singer. . 


as North Tel Aviv schools did not 
even receive one hour of supple- | 
mentary teaching. (Next year, 
North Tel Aviv schools will also re- 
ceive supplementary teaching 
hours.) 
ioeaher ha aries expan δ᾽ 
β sth ores 
distance. 
BENI COHEN, Spokesman, 
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= Bush’ a 
Gamble 


᾿ Republican Ticket 
᾿ Hopesto Bridge — 


᾿ More Than One Gap 


appeal. Indeed, a New York Times/CBS 
News poll found in March, 66 percent of the 
voters who went for President Reagan in 
1984 but say they will probably vote Demo- 
cratic in 1988 are under the age of 44, as are 
39 percent of those who say they are unsure 
about how they will vote. The message of Mr. 
Quayle is that George Bush cares so much 
about the next generation that he has one of 
its members standing at his shoulder. 

Mr. Bush quickly learned, however, that 
the big problem with playing generational 
politics is the generation at the heart of it. 

In its younger days it tried drugs, experi- 
mented with unorthodox ways of living and 
wrestled with the Vietnam War. 

The skeletons in the closet of generational 
politics are the many things that the mem- 
bers of the generation now reaching 40 did 
then that they might not do now, when they 
are more settled in family and career. The 
skeletons rattle particularly foudly for Re- 
publicans, conservatives and voters who 
have come to be called Reagan Democrats. 

Mr. Quayle says he never tried marijuana. 
But in 1969, wrestling with the great problem 
of young men his age, enlisted in the Indiana 


By MICHAEL ORESKES 


᾿ NEw ORLEANS 

HORTLY after George Herbert 

Walker Bush selected J. Danforth 

Quayle 3d.as his running mate on the 

Republican ticket, Mr. Bush was 

asked why he had not picked someone more 

different from himself. “He's different from 

me,” Mr. Bush ‘said of Mr. Quayle, “I'm 64 
and he's 41 and that's good.” 

Mr. Bush could not have cut more directly 
to the generational point of his surprise sejec- 
tion of this Senator from Indiana. In selecting | 
a running mate a quarter century younger, 
Mr. Bush passed over other contenders who 
appealed as strongly to the party’s powerful 
conservative wing, which Mr. Bush has de- 
cided he must appeal to as well. : 

But the others could not help Mr. Bush as 
much, his tacticians felt, with the hybrid con- 
servative approach his campaign is mount- 
ing. It blends references to patriotism and 
liberty with stirring talk of the future as part 
of an effort to catch the eye of the next gener- 
ation, the huge ‘‘baby boom” population. 
whose members, for all their diversity, seem 
to blend a. conservative mistrust of central 
authority with a more liberal tolerance on so- 
cial issues. ; 

-Mr. Bush's effort to combine conservative 
and generational appeal was underscored in 
his acceptance speech Thursday night He 
summarized his readiness to fight for conser- 
vative principles by urging that someone 
“take a message to Michael.” Older voters — 
may have.heard only'a shot at the Demo- 
cratic nominee. But voters recog- 


National Guard. 


often oversubscribed. 


5 ΤΙ 
reached by. talking the-language « 
helped lead Mr. Bush to select Mr. Quayle. 
generation on a national ticket,” the Senator _cal problems. 

said.-He was also chosen over others, such as 

Senator Bob Dole, who clearly would have 
helped far more in swing regions such as the 
Middle West. But no other contender looked 
the part of George Bush's political son, a not 

_ insignificant point in the twilight of a Presi- 
dency which proved the power of images. 

Mr. Quayle’s generation of postwar ‘‘baby 
boomers” has remade culture and com- 
merce over the past 20-years, but not really 
politics,:though more than half of all voters 
are his. age or younger. And some political 

_ analysts — including Mr. Bush's campaign 
manager, Lee Atwater — believe that the 
road to victory still lies before the politician 
who can capture the baby boomers’ atten- 
“don. é . 

The Republican strategists’ message was 
not so much that Dan Quayle can attract 
younger voters just: because he is young. 
Ronald Reagan has been immensely popular 

_ among young voters. ) 

But Mr. Bush does not have Mr. Reagan's 


tional appeals. . 


Court because he had. 


threshold. 


It was the middle way out: No midnight 
flight across the Canadian line, but no foray 
into the Vietnamese jungle either. So many 
took that route that the National Guard was 


Compounding Fractures 

“ did not know in 1969 that I'd be in this 
room today, I'll confess,” Mr. Quayle said at 
his first news conference after Mr. Bush, 
head of a ticket pledged to preserve Amer- 


nized the refrain of a popular late 1960's love ican military might, selected him. 

song. pee we But the ἀπε preven for Mr ΟΣ was 
hah ; ; .... ποῖ παῖ he joined the National Gua t 
g ‘The image of a Sc J "that he appeared-to have used an inside edge 


i : “c.to-get in!" ΤΉ ΡΣ what rich“kids do,” said a 
oftheir age ᾿ 29-year-oldNewJerseywoman. | _. 

. This impression of privilege is only com- 

“I'm privileged to be the first person of my - pounding one of George Bush's biggest politi- 


Part of Dan Quayle's job as running mate 
is to reach across lines that Mr. Bush, son of 
a wealthy Connecticut stockbroker and Sena- 
tor, has had trouble doing. Mr. Quayle has al- 
ways run well, said Mr. Bush’s poll taker, 
Robert: Teeter, among factory workers and 
white ethnic voters in Indiana. 

The national campaign trail has not been 
sympathetic to baby boomers, or even to 
those slightly older who used clear genera- 


Gary Hart came close in 1984, but stum- 
bled miserably this year as did Senator Jo- 
seph R. Biden Jr. Senator Albert Gore Jr. 
‘was embarrassed by the disclosure he tried 
marijuana, a disclosure he made as Judge 
: Douglas H. Ginsburg was being dropped 
from consideration for a seat on the Supreme 


Mr. Quayle is off to a rocky start. But if he 
can get his footing back he will be making a 
significant step across the generational 


e New York Gimes 


_-. WEEKLY REVIEW 


ΓΕ PRESIDENT BUSH walked onto 
the stage of the Republican National! 
Convention last week and, after eight 
often trying years, became what he 

had always claimed he was: his own man. 

He aiso ended one passage and began an- 
other, for to a degree remarkable for a man 
with So long a public history, he has Jeft an un- 
certain impression. Shortly before the con- 


vention. 38 percent of registered voters in a 


By GERALD M. BOYD New York Times/CBS News Poil said they 
were undecided or had not heard enough 
NEwORLEANS about the Vice President to have an opinion. 


As his advisers had hoped, Mr. Bush gave 
himself more focus in his acceptance speech 
Thursday night. Television viewers saw αὶ 
Bush who was at ease, even self-deprecating, 
one who showed what friends and family have 
long said was there — a depth of warmth and 
personal concern. 

Though he did not write the words, he was 
‘a more coherent performer than in the past. 


ASense of Paranoia 


What Zia’s Death Means 
For Pakistan and the U.S. 


BY STEVEN R. WEISMAN 
HEN he seized power in 1977, Moham- 
mad Zia ul-Haq was a relatively un- 
known general who was not given much 
chance of surviving Icng in the wuz-nall 
of Pakistan. He not only succeeded but proved him- 


᾿ 56} a master at manipulating the country's divisive 


political forces and advancing American interests 
in one of the world's most unsettled regions. 

So skillful was General Zia at placating or crush- 
ing internal interests that his death in an airplane 
crash last week along with 10 top military officers 
and the United States Ambassador, Arnold L. Raph- 
el, immediately raised the old question of whether 
his country can ΠΟΙΩ͂ itself together. 

In testimony to Pakistan's pervasive sense of 
paranoia, ἃ multitude of conspiracy theories arose 
to explain the circumstances of the crash. This 
weekend Pakistan was stunned into ar, unusual 
period of quiet, but few doubted that the soul- 


- searching could give way soon to more violence and 


unpredictability. 
_ Despite ἃ history of sometimes strained reta- 
‘tions, the United States has an enormous stake in 
the stability of Pakistan. Since 1981 the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has granted or promised more than $7 
billion in military and economic aid to Islamabad 
and provided at least $2 billion in coveri aid through 
Pakistan to the Afghan rebels seeking to topple the 
Soviet-backed Government in Kabul. 
The American-Pakistani alliance has been an ir- 
ritant hampering Washington’s drive to improve 


" oess. indeed, the 


relations with India, but it has also been a corner- 
stone of the so-called Reagan Doctrine aimed at 
pushing back the influence of Communism in the 
developing world. Under pressure from Congress, 
the Administration prodded General Zia to end 
Pakistan's auclear-rescarch program: the 
Military’s grip on the cunt ϑ 


ing General Zia’s undemocratic form of povern- 
ment stirred resentment and hostility toward the 
United States among Pakistani critics of the Gen- 
eral (A Pakistani view of what the United States 
Should do in post-Zia Pakistan, page 2.) 

Mr. Zia had ruled Pakistan for 11 years by mas- 
tering various opponents, among them left-wing 
political groups, Shiite Moslems and, according to 
some reports, members of his own military com- 
mand. But most of all he had ruled by catering to 
the country’s three most powerful groups. The first 
was the military, the dominant force ir ihe 2ounlty 
for most of the years since independenc? and parii- 
don from India in 1947. Under General Zia. officers 
were giver jobs, homes and sinecur 
group Was the Moslein clergy, who berciiic 
General Zia's drive to make Pakistani Jaws con- 
form with Islam's teaching. The third group con- 
sisted of landlord families and business leaders 
who were given power and perquisites. 

Ta the last few months there was τά: 
Scneral Zia's alliances were coming 
that he and Pakistan were heading 
period of uncertainty. The unease began in April 
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After a Long March to Nomination, 
Bush Sprints to Establish Identity 


His hand riovements were contained, his 
voice surer. Some Republicans said hopefully 
that it was as if he had indeed assumed new 
power the moment President Reagan left 
New Orleans. 

The question now 15 whether he can sus- 


tain this new presence on the road. Since his” 
formal announcement in Houston last Octo-: 


ber, Mr. Bush has hinted that he can be his 
own man. He has talked about standing for a 
new racial harmony, bringing more attention 
and money to bear on education and child 
care, doing more to protect the environment, 
stressing ethics in Government and refusing 
to negotiate with drug-dealing dictators. 


The core of his message, however, has 
been nut of change but of continuity. And in 
his accepiance speech Thursday night, his 
fundamentai promises were that prosperity 
would be conimued by following Mr. Reagan's 
economic course, including rejecting tax in- 
creases to bring down the Federal deficit, and 
that peace would be assured by preserving 
Mr. Reagan's military buildup. 

But the inherent difficulties of calling for 
both change and continuity may add to the 
public uncertainty. 


The Question of Competence 


Trying to capitalize on the awkwardness 
of this posture, his Democratic opponent, 
Gov. Michael 5. Dukakis, asserted last week 
that the “L word” of his own candidacy was 
not "liberal" but “leadership™ — in a refer- 
ence to President Reagan's criticism in New 
Orleans 55 tt tants Governor as 
“ben aj. Wee 

ir. Guk aid he was running apainst 
Mr. Bush, nol Mr. Reagan, presenting himself 
as a seasoned elected official who has demon- 
strated his competence to deal with deficits 
and other practical problems of government. 
Public opinion polls show that Mr. Dukakis's 
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‘Teil thei, Yeltsin’ 
Some Soviets 
take sides in 
Politburo spats 
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A Voice From Pakistan 


Now Is the Best Time 
For the Americans 
To Push Democracy 


By KHALED AHMED 


LAHORE, Pakistan 


OW that virtually everyone in Paki- 
stan seems to think that President 
Mohammad Zia ul-Haq was killed 
by someone through an elaborately 

planned operation, many are trying to guess 
who would have most benefited from his 
death. 

Perhaps the most outlandish suspect being 
discussed is the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The United States, in the act of conducting 
its foreign policy, is viewed by many Paki- 
stanis as the most enigmatic of countries, 
and the C.LA. as some kind of evil empire 
from within. 

Logical or not, almost anything that is said 
about Washington's real intentions are ac- 
cepted with nodding skepticism. Third world 
dictators are viewed as being pampered one 
day with crucial dollars, only to be pulled 
down the next. 

And wasn’t General Zia resisting the 
American prescription for democratic rule? 
Wasn't he carrying en with his secret nuclear 
bomb? Wasn't his [slamization plan for Paki- 
stan an irritant, now that che Americans had 
less use for him with the Soviets withdrawing, 
from Afghanistan? 

The overheated mind behind this thesis 
refuses to take account of the fact that the 
United States Ambassador to Pakistan, Ar- 
nold L. Raphel, was killed in the crash, too. 

Pakistani perceptions toward the United 
States are compiex: The villain alternates 
with the deliverer and sometimes the two are 
expressed in public opinion at the same time. 

A test of the United States-Pakistani equa- 
tion looms ahead, and will, ultimately, decide 
the national mood in Pakistan toward the 
United States. 

But who, if anyone, did kill Zia? 

Among the many other demons under con- 
sideration is India. But sobriety is soon 
forced by the thought that it hardly serves 
the Indian purpose to pick off General Zia, 
the normalizer of relations, from £00 million 
people all hating India’s guts. Ν 

‘Another scenario, that General Zia‘s death 
was the work of the Soviet and Afghan secret 


-..ὕ0ΌΡο... .ςο-ο-ςςςς--Οα----..-;; Γ᾿ 


Khaled Ahmed is chief editorial writer for 
The Nation, an independent English-lan- 
guage newspaper in Pakistan. 


services working in tandem, is more diff icult 
todismiss. 

Last April when an ammunition dump near 
Islamabad was sabotaged, killing hundreds 
of people and blowing up millions of dollars 
worth of American weapons, many Paki- 
stanis blamed the Khad, the Afghan secret 
service, and the K.G.B., though no evidence of 
their role was made public. in this view, the 
intent was to expose sinister collusion be- 
tween the United States and Pakistan. 

A similar exposé, the theory goes, was in- 
tended last week. Shortly before the mem- 
bers of the Zia party boarded the plane, they 
had been watching a demonstration of the 
M-1 tank, which Pakistan was considering 
buying from the United States. 

Both Kabul and Moscow viewed General 
Zia as the one man in Pakistan dictating the 
country's continued involvement in Afghani- 
stan by supplying arms to the rebels and al- 
lowing them to operate from Pakistani bases. 
From both capitals had come wamings 
threatening action against Pakistan. 

In the 1] years that General Zia ruled, 
eight under martial law, he was propped up 
by economic benefits thar flowed from the 
convergence of United States-Pakistan 
policy on Afghanistan. 

Dogged Resistance 

He oversaw the aid that came from the 
United States, Saudi Arabia and China for the 
Afghan rebels, and also the more than $5 bil- 
lion in American economic and military aid 
that Pakistan received. 

Since martial law was lifted in 1985, the 
General tried to share power with a Legisla- 
ture that had to accept his supremacy. 

Under martial law political parties were 
banned; when it was lifted, all but one of 
them were out of the Legislature, demanding 
a democratic order that General Zia was not 
willing to provide. The strength for his 
dogged resistance to the idea of a Western- 
style democracy flowed from the economic 
muscle provided by the United States. 

Now that General Zia is gone, the national 
deadlock over a return to democracy is 
broken, and it looks as if free and fair elec- 
tions could be held in November. Most Paki- 
stanis had wondered whether General Zia 
would ultimately altow them to be held that 
soon. It appears possible. too, that General 
Zia’s decision to exclude political parties 
from taking part might be overturned. 

This is the time when the anti-American 
feeling that simmered during General Zia's 
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the remains of 


Soldiers carrying 


kistanis . viewed 
many realized 


jo, who had served in a limited 
ernment. The move angered natty ports 
_ cians.and diplomats in Pakistan, and Wait, 
ington sent a chilly message warning: S98t 


jeopardize relations. It was widely beBewed ας 
that the General acted because of wipnbting 
e from military officers. Ia ‘Bis Ti 


rs in powe: 
Tireat of a coup. Recenty,, however, army 


military budget ‘and thecouster of two. : 


dead, the opposition is likely to move quickly . 
49;dersand a.peversal of the ban. Diplomats ᾿ 


opposition leader Ἢ 
Benazir Bhutto Rallying Around Isiam 
signing memorial .. - Pakistan was born 41 years ago last week 2 
book at the when the British bowed to the demands of . - 
American consulate Moslems for a separate nation on the : 
in Karachi for _tinent. While India tried to fashion an identity " 
Ambassador as a secular country, Pakistan sought to com-. 
AmoldL. mand the allegiance of its various ethnic and- 

old L. Raphel, sectarian groups by rallying them around 
who also died in the Islam. But Pakistan remains divided by con- . 
plane crash. flict. The national language of Urduis spoken | -. 


only by a mi ity of the population, andthe ᾿. 
people of Baluchistan, Sind and the North- -. 
west Frontier bave grown ἢ i 


any delay in restoring civilian rule woedd 2 


i τ, there never was a serious ᾿ 


officers were said to feel threatened as ΜΤ. ἘΝ 
Junejo’s Government made, pigs to cut the" 


apogee of power should be at its height, with 
politicians shrill on alternatives to American 
friendship. This is not happening; in fact, the 
accusations have subsided. 
Several factors stand in the way of an ero- 
sion of relations between the two countries. 
The cause of the Afghan rebels is a popular 


one in Pakistan, even though people may:dis- . 


approve of direct involvement in the war. 
The United States has been seen as an ally in 
the sacrifices made by Pakistanis for the 
sake of Afghan refugees. 

Despite the disaffection with General Zia, 
the approval of United States aid was gen- 
erally seen as a test of friendship with Paki- 
stan against the background of India's cam- 
paign to block it. 

Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the chairman of the 
Pakistani Senate who is acting as the care- 


taker president, is a bureaucrat with little re- 
spect for political parties; he is more prone 


to consult the army than the politicians ὅπ. 


whether to allow the participation of political 
parties in the election. 

The other source he is bound to listen to is 
the United-States. - τ jresorun i ge 


5 tA TT 
* ‘Ten senior army officers were killed wit 


General Zia. Whatever is left of Pakistan's 
top army brass is not politically ambitious — 
despite the military's longtime contro! over 
the country — and is likely to go along with 
Mr. [shaq Khan if he is fortified with Amer- 
ican advice. 

If in the American view there ts reason to 
bolster the relationship with Pakistan over 
the long term, then support for the restora- 
tion of democracy will cement the friendship. 


sentful. Se have Shiites, unhappy with the 
way General Zia helped the Sunni majority. . 


enforce an Islamic code to its liking. . ἘΝ 
τ ‘The future stability of Pakistan is likely to 

rest heavily on whether or not it becomes 

known who, if anyone, was behind General 


-- Zia's death Ἢ iseasy (0 ‘Hevelation'; 
Ee ee Ree nr te coat? 


try’s sense οἵ insecurity or the army's wit - 


ingness to step inonce again. ᾿. 


“An army takeover might serve American ἡ 
interests in the short run if it leads to contin- ~~ 


ued support of the cause of Afghan. rebels. 


_ But military rule would’ almost certainty a 
produce more turmoil, uncertainty and a pos- ᾿ 


sible resurgence of anti-American sentimeat. 
That could fead to an unfriendly Pakistan, 
and to a whole new equation of power rela- 
tionships in South Asia. _ : 


As Politburo Squabbles, a Less Timid Public T 


By BILL KELLER 


Moscow 
is becoming harder to shock the public in Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev's land of falling taboos, but the Moscow 
State University drama players succeeded fast 
month with their performance of ‘The Black Man” 

at a theater near the Kremlin. 

___The play is a savage farce about Stalin and his inner 
circle. The fina! scene has the deceased Stalin, em- 
balmed but still in charge, fielding telephone calls from 
the future. Khrushchev calls for advice. Then Brezhnev. 
The phone rings again. “Hello, Yegor Kuzmich,” Stalin 
chorties into his phone, and the audience erupts in aston- 
ished laughter and prolonged applause. 

It is Yegor Kuzmich Ligachev, the current No. 2 
Soviet leader, calling the dead tyrant for a consultation. 
The message is, wr. Ligachev is 8 Stalinist. 


Yeltsin Buttons Are Popular in Moscow 


: Ridiculing sitting members of the Politburo still re- 
quires strong nerves, and is usually reserved for the pri- 
vacy of the kitchen table. But slowly the kitchen chat is 
becoming more fearless, and moving from the kitchen to 
the town square and the student satirical revue. The en- 
forced tradition that top Soviet leaders are above public 
reproach, at least until they die, is beginning to give way 
to the view that they are only human, and thus fair game. 

The leaders, in a sense, have asked for it, by permit- 
ung the lapse of the polite Soviet fiction that the country 
is run bya harmonious collective of like-minded men. ΜῈ 
khail P.. Shatrov’s popular historical plays about the 
bickering Bolshevik founding fathers have done much to 
undermine that myth, portraying the early days.of Soviet 
power as a clash of powerful and contentious personal- 
ities: Last month's Communist Party conference was an- 
aie fai of igri politics, this time televised. —~ 

was more than just the snos 
when Vladimir I. Metuiov: a parryorichiaes πόνον, 


wo top Soviet leaders, Yegor | 
K. Ligachev (left) and 
Aleksandr N. Yakovlev, have 
had public squabbles about 
ideology; ‘Tell them, Yeltsin!’ is 
the message on a button made 
by supporters of Boris N. 
Yeltsin. . 


Mountains region, stood at a lectern before the ruling 
Politburo and suggested that two of the aging leaders be- 
hind him, President Andrei A. Gromyko and the chief 
party disciplinarian, Mikhail S. Solomentsev, be sacked. 

This sort of behavior, when broadcast during prime 
time, is bound to give people ideas. Soon after the party 
conference, a Moscow journalist sat in his office and 
wondered aloud about whether Mr. Gromyko and Mr. 
Solomentsev should be held personally accountable for 
the 1979 move into Afghanistan. He lowered his voice 2 
bit, buta year ago he would not have named names at all. 

Nothing has done as much to encourage partisanship 
here as the open rivalry between Mr. Ligachev and the 
fiery Boris N. Yeltsin, who was demoted from his post as 
Moscow party chief but is still causing a ruckus from his 
ater ar ble Construction Ministry, .- | - 

wo men clashed at the party conferen: 

few homemade lapel buttons taking Sides in the ingots 
have been sighted in Moscow. Mr. Yeltsin is the clear 


ΠΕ ΕΝ 


popular favorite. ‘Tell them,- Yeltsin,” says one button . 


on sale at the weekend crafts market in [zmailovo Park. 
Ligachev supporters are harder to come by, but a Gov- 
ernment official claims to have seen people sporting his 
stern visage and the slogan, ‘“You are wrong, Boris." * | 


Not long after the party conference, Soviet viewers 


watched another spectacle of high-level disharmony, 
officials from Armenia and Azerbaijan disputing cote 
of Nagommo-Karabakh, a territory claimed by both peo- 


ples. People remember one scene from that televised de- . 


bate with special vividness: Sergei A. Ambartsumyan, 


the proud rector of Yerevan University, standing his. . 


ground in a testy exchange with Mr. Garbachev. 


For many Armenians, the encounter was a turning ‘ 


point in their view of Mr. Gorbachev, a turn toward disil- 
lusionment. It was not just that Mr. Gorbachev rejected 
the Armenian claim to Nagorno-Karabakh. It was a qual- 
ity of arrogance they detected in the party leader's con- 
cai ore toward re uate " 

ely Politburo members have begun to disagree 
among themselves, obliquely but unmistakably, on basic 


ideology. Foreign Minister Eduard A. Shevardnadze de- © 


clared that waging the great class struggle against capi- 
talism is, if not passé, at best secondary to the purposes 
of peaceful coexistence. Mr. Ligachev a few days later 
declared that such talk “‘only confuses the minds of the 
Soviet people and our friends abroad.” Aleksandr N. 
Yakovlev, reputedly Mr. Gorbachev's closest confidant 
in the Politburo, chimed in on Mr. Shevardnadze’s side. 

" ‘These men would deny that there is a division in the 
Politburo, yet the attentive Soviet audience hears the 
raised voices behind the curtain, and these days they 
consider it part of the show. A few weeks ago a Soviet 
general and former adviser in Afghanistan told an inter- 
viewer for the magazine Ogonyok that he was doubtful 
how well the Afghans would stand up to Islamic funda- 
mentalists after Soviet troops pulled out. Another gen- 

told Krasnaya Zvezda, - Newspaper; that 
this view was anno Νὰ εἰν iol 


All of this contributes to a decline in fear, evident, for: . 


example, in the crowds that collect each weekend i 
cow’s Pushkin Square. The square has become eae 


people's park, where people stand in clusters around the .__ 


poet's. statue and take i sides on issues that 


used to be debated only in much more discreet locations. 


' Many -limits remain to be tested before the Soviet’ 


Union can proclaim itself a pluralistic society. No one | - . 


has yet dared to write ἐπ΄ δ official publication: “ 
Gorbachev says this, and he is wrong.” Even ‘Vitaly 


: : The World’s Debt to 12 Million Refugees 


{Refugees not permanently settled) 


Mexico: 165,000 
- Εἰ Sawador 120.000: Guatematia 45.000 
Honduras: 52,500 
Nicaragua 32.000; ΕἸ Salvador 20.000 
Guatemala 500 : 


Costa Rica: 32,000 


Nicaragua 23-000 Εἰ Salvador 6 200. 


vw ΝΒ * | Cupa 2.500. omners 300 


Lebanon: 287,420? 


 Palestnans 281.520. ctners 5.900 Ϊ 


_ The world’s uprooted millions : 
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Q&A: U.S. Refugee Coordinator 


Countries or areas of asylum are in bold faced type. Regions or countries of origin are in light faced type. 


Algeria: 167,000 
Ww Sanara 165 000. atners 2.000 


Syria: 259,850 
Palesimans 259 850 


West Bank: 375,830 


Palestinians 375 830 


Jordan: 852,750 
Palestmans 852 750 


Wraq: 75,000 


tran 75 000 
tran: 2,600,000 


Afghanistan 2 200 000 1raq 400 000 


Pakistan: 3,545,400 


Aigharvstan 3.541 400 lan 4 O00 


Gaza Strip: 447,850 
Palesnnians 447 850 - 


Sudan: 817,000 -- ὁ 


Etmopia 677 000 Uganda 90 000. 
Chad 45 000. Zarre 5.000 - 


Ethiopia: 625,000 ----ρ---ς-ς-ς---.--..---0 


Sudan 350.000 5οπιδινᾶ 225 000 ug :120,400 
Zaire: 338,000 ——__—____—® Rwanca 118 000 2are 1 600 
Angola 310.000. Rwanga 11 000 Suaan 1 000 

Burune: 10 000: Uganda 2 000 otners 5 000 @———— Tanzania: 266.000 


Burune: 160 000 Mezamr- que 


Namibia 70.000. Zaire 13.000 


Angola 94 000, Mozambique 35 000 


Zaure 9.500. Namibia 7.500. 
5. Afnca 3.000. others 2 500 


Zimbabwe: 166,750 
. Mozambique 166 250 S Atreca 500 


IRE world bas about 12 million. refugees, people 
who fear persecution in their homeland, including 
. Many who have been uprooted by war. The war in 


‘But most refugees are not going anywhere, either 


back to their own countries or to settle permanently in a 
third country. In fact, their numbers are growing in some 
parts of the world. In East Asia, a new exodus from Viet- 


nam is straining the hospitality of other countries. In Af- . 


rica, more than 300,000 Somali fleeing civil 
war, have crossed the border into Ethiopia in the last two 


menths. 

Though America may still be a haven and “8 bril- 
lant light beam of freedom,:’ as President Reagan put it 
last week at the Republican convention, the country de- 
cided Jong ago that it could:not accept all the refugees 
who want to come here. What then is the United States’ 
obligation to the uprooted? Robert Pear, a reporter in the 
Washington bureau of The New York Times, discussed 
refugees with Jonathan Moore, the United States Coordi- 
nator for Refugee Affairs. - 


Question. You wrote recently that “‘the essence of 
government ts making necessary choices between com- 
peting uses of public resources.” Are you saying that de- 
spite the words on the Statue of Liberty, the budget 
makes choices about refugees necessary? ἡ 

Answer. Absolutely. Getting authorization to bring in 


larger numbers of refugees is easy. What's difficult isto . 


get the funds to pay for them. They don’t come in for free. 

But the real problem is not in admissions of refugees 
to the United States. It's in assistance to refugees who 
will never come to. the United States and probably never 
be resettled in any other.country — people who are in 


.in desperate suffering and 


+ going to' resettle-in a third 


. less than a dollar a year. 


᾿ States now ranks fifth in the 


Malawi: 600,000 
Mozambique 600 O00 


: SS 
Angola: 92,000 4 Zave 16.000 5 Afnza Β O00 >imers 12 000 
©, Mince 9 000 Burundi: 76,000 
Zambia: 151,000 Rwanaa 65 800 Zawe 9 600 
Ϊ Uganda 400 others 200 


Mozambique 250 000 


refugee camps in a situa- 
tion of first asylum, who are 


deprivation and danger all 
around the world. Less than _ 
1 percent of the 12 million’ - 
refugees “inthe ‘world dre 


country. 


Falling Behind | 


The United States is the 
leader in the world in over- 
all terms of helping refu- 
gees. Nevertheless, we have 
been slipping recently in 
our contributions, and on a 
per capita basis, have 
slipped from fifth to ninth. 
We give approximately, on 
ἃ per capita basis, a littie 


The Nordic countries and 
Switzerland are giving a 
great deal more per capita. 

And in terms of admit- 
ting refugees, the United 


world behind Australia, 
Canada and the Nordic 
countries. 

Q Hong Kong, Malay- 


indla: 281,700 
Sr Lanka 125 000. Chuna (Tiber 100 000 
Bangladesh δῦ 000. Afghanistan 5 600 Iran 1 100 


.«----------- Hong Kong: 20,000 


Vietnam 20 00D 


.ο-- -------- Philippimes: 11,950 
Vietam 9 800 Laos 2920 
Campana 230 


.--ς-ςς-ς-ς---.-------- Malaysia: 105,220 


Prinppines 15 000 Vietnam 90 000 


Thailand: 404,500 


Campana 293 210 Lacs 75 580 
Burma 20 000 Wetnam 15 710 
“2260 


| Swaziland: 67,000 
Mozamtque 60 000 S Ainca * 000 
South Africa: 250,000 


Magnum/tan Berry 


Few Cambodian refugees in Thailand will be resettled elsewhere. 
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Source US Committee tor Retugees 
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Some Doors 
Are Closing 


NUMBER of treaties and inter- 
national agreements say that 
refugees should not be sent 

back to countries where their lives 
or freedom would be threatened. But 
they do not require countries to 
admit people who fear such dangers. 
More and more, countries are adopt- 
ing new rules, laws and policies to Το. 
strict admissions of refugees. 

Canada recently enacted a law 
that will make t easier for the Gov- 
ermment to detain aliens without 
travel documents. People seeking 
refugee status will have fewer oppor- 
tunities to appeal demaal of their 
claims, according to immigration 
lawyers. In the last year, Britain, 
Switzerland and West Germany 
have adopted new procedures re- 
Stricting asylum applications, Under 
anew British law, airlines and ship- 
ping companies are subject to heavy 
fines if they transport people without 
Proper travel documents. 

Hong Kong recently announced 
that boat people who cannot prove 
that they are fleeing religious or 
political persecution will be incar- 
cerated until they can be returned to 
Vietnam. Thailand has pushed away 
many refugee boats approaching its 
shores this year; in some cases, pas- 
sengers drowned. Indonesia has 
turned away boats and shot at Viet- 
namese attempting to land, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy there. 
Malaysia has said it intends to close 
a large refugee center and will cut 
back on admissions of refugees. 
Across Southeast Asia, people who 
would previously have qualified for 

’ refugee status are now classified as 
illegal immigrants. 

Thus, says Bill Fretick, an analyst 
at the U.S. Committee for Refugees, 
a private group, ‘‘the notion seems to 
be gaining ground that not admitting 
refugees is the most convenient and 
economical way of handiing the 
problem.” ROBERT PEAR 


A. Repatriation programs must 
be voluntary, and they must be inter- 
nationally supervised so that repris- 
als are avoided. But in the long run, 
ἐὰν . repatriation has got to be an impor- 
~ersfant part of any Strategy which will 
τὰ achieve stability. We've got to distin- 

τ guish between refugees who meet the 

international definition and those 

. who are economic or illegal immi- 
grants. 

9. Some Southeast Asian coun- 
tries argue that they are tightening 
up because the United States has not 
been generous enough in resettling 
people. 

A. Actually, the United States has 
now settled over 820,000 refugees 
from Southeast Asia. In 1986, the 
United States took 19,000 refugees 
from Thailand; in 1987, 20,000. This 
year, we wil! take more than 23,000 
refugees from Thailand. 

Nevertheless, there are still 
large numbers of refugees in Thai- 
land, over 100,000, including many 
who have been there for three to five 
years without being resettled. That 
makes first-asylum countries, in this 
case Thailand, frustrated and an- 
guished. 

We have a very interesting dy- 
namic whereby funds for admissions 


sia and Thailand, which 
have been the first stopping points for refugees to be 
resettled elsewhere, are tightening up admissions, even 
closing their doors. 

A. It is a very great reason for concern. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the United States to emphasize the moral 


It is also up to the United States to work on longer- 
range policies that will manage this desperate tension 
between giving refugees first asylum and overburdening 
the first-asylum nations. 

Q. Is it feasible to consider sending back Indochinese 
migrants to the countries from which they came? 


purposes tend to crowd out funds for assistance pur- 
poses. The politics and the governmental processes of ad- 
missions are more intense and more intimate, because 
many refugee families who have been resettled in the 
United States want to be reunited with relatives who are 
still in refugee camps. 


. imperative in providing first asylum. - 


Angry, Desperate and Willing to Sacrifice 


By SETH MYDANS 


τ BANGKOK, Thailand 

ε IE have no leader, we have πὸ 
arms,” said a Burmese student, 
lifting the bandanna that masked 
his face as he marched through 

. Rangoon on a recent day of anti-Government pro- 
tests. ‘But one day we will remove this Govern- 
ment,” he went on. “They are shooting at us and 
we will die. But we will not die in vain.” 

The students have been in the vanguard of a na- 
tlonal uprising that drew support from workers, 

. civil servants, the influential Buddhist clergy and, 
last week, in formal statements from the nation's 
lawyers and doctors. Unlike student movements 
in many parts of the world, students in Burma 
have always been close to farmers and workers, 

as their forward ranks. “4 
This month it is the students who, for the most 
part, have given their lives for political change. 
Rospital sources have estimated to diplomats in 
Rangoon that more than 1,000 people died in five 
days of demonstrations two weeks ago. 

. Most scholars and diplomats who watch Bur- 
mese events from neighboring Thailand believe 
that the movement the students have unleashed 
‘will not stop until broad political and economic 
changes are achieved. 

Loosely organized in cells that mimic the struc- 
ture of the nation's closed Government, the stu- 

' dents succeeded in bringing down Burma's new 
leader, U Sein Lwin, on Aug. 12. On Friday, U 

. Maung Maung, one of only two civilians in the 
Cabinet, was named to replace him in what was 


seen as an attempt to mollify the protesters. But 
the students called immediately for more demon- 
Strations. 

The student movement has roots that go back to 
the early decades of the century. A student strike 
in the early 1920's set in motion an independence 
movement that reached a peak in 1938, the ‘year 
of revolution” that marked the beginning of the 
end of British cotonial rule. In that year, oll field 
workers marched on Rangoon to support the stu- 
dents, much as the population has rallied behind 
them this month. 

The students have commonly shared the pov- 
erty of the rest of the people, living in hostels and 
rented rooms in marketplaces and sheltered by 
their neighbors when the authorities clamp down 
on them. Together with the bulk of the population, 
Burma's university students have remained sepa- 
rated from the country’s small elite, whose chil- 
dren travel abroad to study. For the most part, 
graduates of Rangoon’s colleges of arts, engineer- 
ing and medicine face joblessness or work 85 taxi 
drivers, tourist guides or fortunetellers. 

With this potentially rich nation's shrinking 
wealth reserved for the elite class, the students 
have become desperate and angry. The current 
protest clearly caught the Government by sur- 
prise. Since the 1970’s, when student uprisings 
were crushed by force, the Government has suc- 
ceeded in keeping order with rifles and bayonets. 
It plainly expected to succeed again. 

The first of the current round of student riots, 
last September, fizzled when the frightened popu- 
lation ignored the students’ call to join them. It 
was at that time, say those who watch Burmese 
events from Bangkok, that the students began to 


The Students Behind Burma’s Revolt 


organize the loose groupings that have proved 
successful in organizing recent rallies. 

The groups fall under an umbrella called the 
All!Burma Democratic Students Association, 
whose leaders are not known. Another group, the 
Rangoon Students Union, is a secret revival of an 
organization crushed in the 1960's. 

According to Westerners and Burmese here 
who are in touch with Rangoon, the students have 
organized separate groups to prepare leaflets, to 
collect money and food, to give first aid and to 
maintain security. But the cells have remained 
distinct from one another and apparently difficult 
for authorities to penetrate. 

After an outbreak of protest in March, some 
students were sent into the countryside fo organ- 
ize support. Buddhist monasteries became clan- 
destine shelters where placards and flags were 
made and plans were laid for coordinated protest. 

The flashpoint came in July when U Ne Win, 
Burma's leader since 1962, resigned and was re- 
placed by Mr. Sein Lwin, a former general who 
had carried out brutal suppressions of student up- 
risings. The anger was palpable among the stu- 
dents when the protests came to ἃ head on Aug. 8, 

As soldiers stood by, the order to fire not yet 
given, students carrying red Mags, symbolizing 
courage, marched in the city center, ripping off 


.their bandannas to scream their protests. Wher- 
‘ever they went, crowds applauded, tossing 


bunches of bananas and handfuls of cheroots in 
what had become a ritual of support for the stu- 
dents. The killings, far from ending the uprising, 
appeared only to have stoked the anger of the stu- 
dents, and that of the Burmese people now once 
again following their lead. 


Iron Fist, Velvet Glove 


There Are Two Lines of Thought | 
On Policing Pentagon Contractors 


By JOHN H. CUSHMAN Jr. 


WASHINGTON 

5. lawmakers and Pentagon leaders grapple with 

ways to reduce fraud in military contracting, a 

clear division is emerging between two styles of 
enforcing honesty among arms suppliers, 

On one side are those who believe that the best way 
to combat corruption is to step up the policing of contrac- 
tors — adding auditors, writing ironclad regulations and 
sponsoring more investigations and prosecutions. 

On the other side are those, including Defense Secre- 
tary Frank C. Cartucci 3d, who would rather encourage 
contractors to comply voluntarily, if a bit more assidu- 
ously, with the voluminous rules that are already on the 


Many Pentagon officials say that using an iron fist 
would only shatter the delicate relations between the 
military and its suppliers. But the velvet glove has not 
been wholly effective either. 

The trick is to persuade skeptics that the industry 
can be trusted to govern itself. That approach was first 
recommended two years ago by a Presidential commis- 
sion on military management, but the goal has proven 
elusive. 

After the latest scandal broke, David Packard, the 
chairman of the Hewlett Packard Corporation and a for- 
mer Pentagon official, who headed the Presidential com- 
mission, said that the process of selling weapons has 
been “‘criminalized” by those who favor a tough ap- 
proach to enforcing the rules. 
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“The actions that have been taken in defense pro- 
curement by the Administration and the Congress, as- 
signing too many inspector generals and auditors to the 
major acquisition business, bringing criminal action 
against people like Jim Beggs, using information ob- 
tained by wire tapping offices in the Defense Department 
and the defense industry for instant debarment and other 
punitive action against contractors, are going in the 
wrong direction,” he said. 

James Beggs, the administrator of the National 


Aeronautics and Space Administration, faced criminal . 


charges of fraud for contracting actions taken by the 
General Dynamics Corporation when he was a company 
executive. 

He left the space agency during the inquiry, but the 
Justice Department later dropped the charges, admit- 
ting with embarrassment that its attorneys had misin- 
terpreted contract provisions. 

His case is often cited in the industry as if it were an 
example of a police riot in the area of procurement law. 


‘Catch Us If You Can’ 

But inside and outside the Pentagon, there are those 
who think that not enough is being done to enforce the 
laws, 

“There's an attitude within the defense industry of 
‘catch us if you can,’ and we've got to change that ethic to 
‘we'll catch you if you do,’ ᾿᾿ Senator Charles Grassley, a 
ane of Iowa, said when the current scandal first 

When the Senate Judiciary Committee earlier this 
month drafted its version of a bill to combat contractor 
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fraud, Senator Grassley attached an 
amendment that would add $8 million 
to next year’s Justice Department: 
budget to pay for more investigators. 
and attorneys to prosecute fraud by 
military contractors. oa 
The legislation would also 
greatly increase fines, extend the 
statute of limitations to make prose- 
cutions easier, and reward whistle 


wrongdoing. : 
Meanwhile, the Pentagon Inspec- 
tor General has recommended an in- 
crease in the number of auditors who 
visit contractors’ plants looking, for 
evidence of overbilling. ; : 
The recommendation came after 


lions of dollars of excess charges by 
. dozens of contractors. Ven 
Nearly half of all the contracts 
examined in a four-year investiga- 
tion were determined to be over- 
priced. 
Senior Pentagon officials said an 
increase in the number of auditors 
was unwarranted. But the Inspector 
General’s report disagreed. 
“The only viable method to re- 
duce overpricing on existing con- 


sources available to perform defec- 
tive-pricing audits,” said Steven A. 
Trodden, the assistant inspector gen- 
eral for auditing. 


Training in Ethics 

- As Pentaghn auditors: have 

’ stepped up their scrutiny of contrac- 

tors, dozens of companies have 

joined an industry initiative aimed at 

improving the internal controls used 
by companies to prevent fraud. 

‘Companies now routinely: train 

their employees in ethics. Executives 


that procurement rules are being 
obeyed, and outsiders, including inde- 
pendent accounting firms, are asked 
to review the companies’ efforts. 


And the companies, perform ‘thei 
own audits. ‘ 


Thirty-nine of the top 100 contractors already take 
part in the industry effort. Of those, 34 have voluntarily 
disclosed wrongdoing, according to Howard Cox, the 
Pentagon’s deputy assistant inspector general for crimi- 
nal investigations policy. ; 

The companies made a total of 50 disclosures, or half 
of the 101 voluntary reports of wrongdoing made to the 
Defense Department in the two years since the Pentagon 
set up a voluntary disclosure program. 

But Mr. Cox does not say that self-incrimination is 
the best tool of enforcement. : 

His office has more than 200 investigations under 
way of those same 39 contractors, in addition to the in- 
dustry-reported cases. etn 

Contractors do not necessarily escape prosecution 
when they voluntarily confess to fraud. TRW- Inc. 
pleaded guilty last year when it was prosecuted for over- 
billing the Pentagon for electronic devices. 

Even though the company first discovered the of- 
fenses and turned itself in, it ended up paying penalties of 
more than $17 million. © © ee cake ae 


- ‘That may be holding the:program back; Mi Packifa 
_ said. “The chief executive officer or the top people think 1 ΤΆ 
they should move ahead with this program, but their 


legal counsel cautions them that they may get into trou- 
ble if they encourage disclosures and then they get prose- 
cuted,” he said. 

“And I think it is not realistic to expect that they can 
get complete immunity from voluntary disclosure. So 


_ you've got a little problem that hasn’t been.completely - 
solved by the people in the industry.” 
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Bush Sprints 


Continued from page I” 


tor’s National Guard service 
Thurs- 

Mr. Bush took on the ee τας στα 

the Vice Presi- 


: . But here is the core of the problem Mr. Bush has 
“created for himself. He has campaigned in 1968 as be 
has ted throughout much of his' political and 


conservative or moderate one. . 
In arguing that voters should look at his back- 


"Mr. Bush’s aides have long maintained that the 


Ὁ Voters WHT make the leap of faith this tall, whes they  - 
- begtis-tocaacentrate on whom they want as President. 


But in 1970, seeking the Senate seat from Texas 
-won by Lioyd Bentsen, Mr. Dukakis’s Vice-Presiden- 
tial choice, Mr. Bush received more votes than any 
Republican candidate in the state’s history, only to- 
lose. His prominence in Government has not been be- 
cause of the voters. - ἶ 

Indeed, little of what he has sought has been a 
given, despite his privileged upbringing. He had a 
good shot at being named President Ford’s Vice 
President, but the job went to Neilson Rockefeller. 
Even the call from Ronald Reagan ἐπ 1980 was the 
second Mr. Reagan made; a remarkable-effort to en- 
list-Mr. Ford had failed. ἐς τον ete 

. A day after the Vice President had virtually 
locked up the nomifiation with his impressive string of 


sulte in a Houston-hote! that is his Texas hy 

‘reflecting on how far he had come and how far he had 
to go. ‘Our supporters are saying, “You know, hey, it's 
all over,’ " he said, slouched in‘a chair. “I just don’t 


Sg acetic So Rd react in a bad 


gan, attacking Dukakis, outlining his 
cies and showing his human side — he may have had 
only enoughi punch to hit a triple, and not the home run 
he and his advisers had hoped for. - : 


see shat, i don'sdeel that; Ldoa't want-toféet that. If T- 


paler denen ction beempil ἔτσι Μετ. Ἄδαν ᾿ 


ToEsubish ὦ 


immediate controversy over the terms of the 5ε88-. 


public life: avoiding the easy ideciogical label, beita’ | 


ground, 85 a businessman, a diplomat, the head of the 


Super Tuesday victories on March 8, he sat in the . 


handorsphatever itis.” .-... 
It was this George Bush who came through last - 


: 


ABOUT THE 


- Two Directors Put Their 
“Stamp on Their Dreams 


By JANET MASLIN 


ack in 1974, Francis Ford 
Coppola was-already men- 
tioning the auto-industry 
maverick Preston Tucker 
as a future film subject. 
And Martin Scorsese had been given 
a'copy of Nikos Kazantzakis’s “Last 


Temptation of Christ" while making . 


“Boxcar Bertha," which was re- 
leased in 1972 When a project hangs 


over a film maker's career for a dec- - 


ade and a half, how can it fail to be- 
come a monumental albatross? The 
film maker’s decision to keep such an 
idea in sight must surely indicate that 
the project has become (to invoke one 


of Mr, Coppola's much less vital un-. . 


dertakings) one from the heart. 

As it happens, Mr. Coppola's new 
“Tucker” and Mr. Scorsese's “Last 
Temptation of Christ," which after all 
those years on the drawing board had 
the odd fortune to open on the very 
same day, both display unmistakable 
signs of the men who made them. The 


director's individual hallmark can be _ 


found in each of these films‘ depiction 
of its central character, who reflects 
more than a little of the film maker’s 
own personality. But the signature 
touches go well beyond that. It would 
be possible to see either film without 
benefit of identifying credits and still 
know. exactly whose work was.on the 
acrect: ¢ 


“It's especially easy to see why the 
career” trajectory andthe upbeat, 
sunny salesmanship of Preston 
Tucker held such fascination for Mr. 
Coppola, since the. paraliets with his 
own personality are so clear. The 
film's Tucker will sound a familiar 
note for anyone who followed Mr. 
Coppola‘s passionately idealistic 
eal for American Zoetrope, the film ¢ 


The; personalities 


of Francis Ford 
Coppola and 


Martin Scorsese 


are reflected in 
the central 


charactersof —_ 
their new movies. 


‘studio that he once envisioned as the 
most innovative, far-reaching facility 
of its kind. From the sound of it, there 
was nothing that Zoetrope” wouldn't 
have the high-tech equipment or the 
high-minded adventuresomeness to 
try. “Tucker” is filled with this kind 


of excitement, and alsa with the idea. 
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that its hero's ultimate business fail- 

_ure can be construed as ἃ bittersweet 
and very backhanded moral victory. 
Mr. Coppola was forced to sell his 
studio al auction in 1984 and has 
lately said that his days of working 
within the Hollywood system are 
over. 

The portrait that “Tucker” offers 
feels like Mr. Coppola's best-case ver- 
sion of his own story; in that light, it’s 
all the more startling that he seized 
on the idea so long ago, before its 
promise had come true. From the top 
of the heap, in 1974, just after having 
made “The Godfather: Part II and 
“The Conversation,” Mr. Coppola 
said: ‘People thought Tucker was a 
con man, and maybe in some ways he 
was, but he was also legit. That's a 
duality that interests me because I’ve 
been accused of being a con man in 
the last five years. People tell me, 
"You've been successful because 
you're a goud talker, and you wheel 
and deal.’ "" For afl that emphasis on 
breeziness and cunning, the other 
side of the Tucker coin, the side that 
forced the collapse of Tucker’s busi- 
ness, must in some way have been in 
the director's mind. 

. 


“Ὑυςκογ is Mr. Coppola's best 
work in years because of thal very 
thread of disappointment, the omi- 
nous undercurrent that pervades 
even the film's sweetest scenes. 


China Steps Into 
“Modern Dance, Warily 


Ἐν ROBERTA SMITH 


GUANGZHOU, China 

τ first glance, the ballet 

barre appears to be made 

of wood, but upon closer 
examination, ic turns out 

to be of cast iron. This is a 

no-frills dance studio. Functional to 
be spre; yet, by American standards, 


heard of in capitaiist.countries — is 
the abundance of live musicians 
available as accompanists on a. vari. 
etyofinstruments. . 

The studio is one of several similar 
spaces in the Guangdong Academy of 
Dance in Guangzhou (formerly called 
Canton), the southernmost of China's 
‘major cities. Like most southemn 


” logical concems, a willingness to use 


the body in. highly expressive, even 
sexually candid ways, varying levels 
of abstraction, sometimes outright 
formalism. ‘ 

Thus, it took a particularly bold in- 
dividual to initiate this current flirta- 
tion with modern dance. Her name is 
Yang Mei-qi, the principal of the 
Guangdong Academy. According to 
Mrs. Yang, the idea was born, almost 


s instantaneously, in 1986 during an 

Neyedpening’ ‘ahd! miachexpanding:.- 
i ᾿ΥΣ visit. she made ‘to: the. American . 

stoically ‘endured. ‘The studio’s one 

amenity — a luxury virtually un-. 


Dance Festival, held each summer in 
Durham, N. C. 

"Yang Mei-qi had just come from a 
Limon class,” recalled Charles. Rein- 


“hart, director of the festival, “and she 


asked me, ‘Why ‘do they fall to the’ 
ground: in the Limon technique?’ 
When I replied, ‘Why not?" her eyes 
opened wide and she walked out of the 
room as if seized by some strange, 
new idea. And the next day. she came 


- parailel] Chairman Deng Xiaoping's 


students will even be allowed to study 
at dance studios in New York. And at 
the end of three years, if al! goes well, 
these dancers will form the core of 
China’s first modern-dance company. 

That was the plan, hatched during 
the summer of ‘86, a period in which 
“modernization” (in the Western 
sense) scemed to have fully sup- 
planted “revolution” (in the older 
Maoist sense) as the animating prin- 
ciple of Chinese life, Chinese students 
and -jntellectuals:-were openly” advo- 
cating a democratization of cultural 
— and even political — life that would 


attempt to modernize the economy. 
But in December of '86, tens of thou- 
sands of Chinese students pressed 
these demands in street demonstra- 
tions, a sight that so horrified the 
hardline Maoist conservatives that a 
period of retrenchment — and in 
some cases outright repression — set 
in. Those who flirted too openty with 


Dancers practicing at the Guangdong Academy— This is not “Swan Lake.” 


cities, Guangzhou is regarded by its 
northern neighbors as brash, hedon- 
istic, uncouth: and, culturally speak- 
ing, a bit of a backwater. To the cul- 


tural elite in Beijing or Shanghai, the τ -- 


Guangdong Academy is known (if it's © 
for - 


known at all) asa training e 


folk dancers. 
But ᾿ this unremarkgbeJooking 


school, with its rough-hewn dance 


floors, its bare light bulbs and its fre- ; 


quent power failures is currently the 
focal point of-an extraordinary ex- 


periment, for it’s here that the Chi _ 
‘ment: invention. According ἰο΄ Με. 


nese have begun to nurture a home- 

grown variety of modern dance: 
Modern dance in China? The very 

_idea will strike many people: as an 


ron. Even these more’ knowl . 
le about dance-in China-might 


edgeab! 
conjure up visions of colorfully clad 
folk dancers, .th? bold, almost garish’ 
stylization of seijing Opera, or odd 
amalgams of Bolshol-style ballet, the 


-Chinese martial arts and “gofor-. 


broke acrobatic displays. Ὁ 
: Furthermore, modern’ dance would. 


seem to celebrate. everything. that - 


China, both before and after Mao, dis- 
courages: idiosyncratic: and deeply 


personal ways of moving, : gestures. 
motvaled by” luis inner Psycho-” 


rc land teaches.at “Oberlin 
= ad ts co-editor of the.anthol- 
ogy “What Is Dance?"; 
lectured on Merce. Cunningham and 
past modern dance at the Guangdorie, 
: Academy in Guangzhoi.. .. i 


he recently - 


’ paek and said, ‘1 would like to talk to 


you about a plan to start a modern- 
dance department in my school.’ "ἢ 


oe. o 
‘From the beginning, both agreed 


that the goal of the project would not 
be to produce Chinese clones of Mar- 


* tha Graham or José Limon or Merce 


Cunningham, but rather to transplant 
the compositional principles that 
.would enable Chinese choreogra- 
phers and dancers to draw upon their 
-own capacity for individual move- 


Reinhart, ‘Incase there are accusa- 


tions of cultural imperialism, the 


dancers can say, ‘Look, this is not 
“Swan Lake,” it’s not ‘The Moor's 
Pavane” ' — it’s something unique to 
Chinese bodies and true to their way 
of moving. By contrast, when'you see 


.'The White-Haired Girl’ or ‘The Red 


Detachment of Women’ |two offi- 
cially sanctioned ballets from the era 


- of the Cultural Revolution], there is 


no way that’s not Western batiet. I 
don’t care what they. do to the story.”" 
Mrs. Yang’ was determined to re- 


‘eruit from around the country stu- 


dents who possessed not only great 


-- technical prowess but also innate 


curiosity .and independence of mind. 
With financing from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the American Dance Festi- 
val.and the New- York-based Asian 
Cultural Council, the students are to 


.-be exposed to 8 steady stream of in- 


fernatipnal master teachers. .Some 


things Western were accused of 
“bourgeoise liberalization." 

According’ to Mrs. Yang, ‘'There 
were many disputes in early ‘87 about 
what was and wasrit bourgeoise 
liberalization.” 

The atmosphere had relaxed con- 
siderably by the end of the 13th Party 
Congress the following October, at 
which time the reformers seemed to 
have once again gained the upper 
hand from the conservatives. This 
enabled the American Dance Festi- 


εἰ val to send the well-known modern 


dancers Sarah Stackhouse and Ruby 
Shang to the academy for extended 
residencies. And Mrs. Yang has in- 
vited other choreographers and con- 
sultants, such as the Los Angeles- 
based Asian-American choreogra- 
pher Yen Lu Wong. 
e 


Understandably, the emphasis at 
the schoo! thus far has been almost 
exclusively on the training program 
for dancers, rather than on the mod- 
emm-dance company that Mrs. Yang 
hopes to see emerge. “It's like the 
story of the New York City Ballet," 
says Mr. Reinhart. "First, the 
school." That analogy may prove 
premature. But listening to Mrs. 
Yang rhapsodize about the future of 


‘modern dance in China, it's easy to 


imagine what it might have been tike 
in the 1930's to hear Lincoln Kirstein 
describe his equally improbable vi- 
sion of a peculiarly American style of 
classical ballet. 


Characteristically overdirected, with 
lavish sets and costumes and an over- 
supply of attention-getting visual © 
tricks, “Tucker manages to brim 
with hope and promise and simulta- 
neously suggest imminent disaster. 
In the tile role, Jeff Bridges is the 
idea! embodiment of this story's con- 
tradictions, registering such bound- 
Jess hope and enthusiasm in the 
film's early scenes and such porgnant 
disbelief when things go wrong. 

In making *‘Tucker,"' Mr. Coppola 
has returned to his own best subject 
— the underside of American busi- 
ness, as paradoxically buoyant and 
golden here as st 15 darkly ironic in 
the Godfather” films — and given it 
ἃ ruefully personal dimension. 
“Tucker” combines the elaborate 
showmanship of the director's recent 
work with an urgent sense of purpose, 
and the combined effect gives his 
work a weight i has tong been miss- 
ing. 

Mr. Scorsese's ‘Last Temptation of 
Christ" is, if anything, even more 
closely attuned to its director's own 
passionate interests, no matier how 
universal its subyect may scem. If the 
audacious Kazantzakis novel pro- 
vides the framework for the reviston- 
ist portrait of Jesus Christ that is pre- 
sented here, Mr. Scorsese himself 
sets a distinctively street-wise tone. 

The abstract dea of struggle — of a 
Jesus who learns to embrace his mis- 
sion by at first attemptihg [0 resist tt 
— is amplified by decidedly down-to- 
earth touches that recall the direc- 
tor's earlher work. This film's ques- 
tioning tone, its occasional bits of 
inner monologuc, its flashes of unex- 
pected joking and even its deter- 
minedly grim and visceral concept of 
sacrifice are powerfully reminiscent 
of Mr. Scorsese's earlier work. So is 
the casting, which 15 often eccentric 
(Harvey Keitel as a savvy, conversa- 
tional Judas; David Bowie as a drily 
elegant Pontius Pilate) to say the 
least. 

e 


The fact that “The Last Tempta- 
tion of Christ" presents an extremely 
urgent and personal vision ts in grave 
danger of being overlooked. If things 
had gone according to plan and “The 
Last Temptation of Christ" had pre- 
miered δι this year's New York Film 
Festival, it might have played quietly | 
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At top, Barbara Hershey, Willem Dafoe and Harvey' Kertelin “The Last Temp- 


tation of Christ’ 


in small, art-house settings, where its 
experimental methods might have 
been welcomed and tts shortcomings 
tolerated; its place in the context of 
Mr. Scorsese's other work would 
have been readily understood. 

As it 15, opening in a sideshow at- 
mosphere, this fragile and difficult 
film risks being badly overexposed, _ 


lume it first opened “Jaws 


τ above, Joan Allen and Jeff Bridges tn “Tucker.” 


Though the furor surroundmg the 
film's release is indeed ugly. there 
may be more to this hoopla than 
Issues of censorship and sacrilege. 
Universal, the film's distributor, 1s no 
Stranger to controversy, having suf- 
fered through equally lucrative 
shark-sighting reports around the 


Trace the Transitions 


ACROSS 
1 Memorable ttt ΓΓΕΓ 
actor on 
“The Waitons™ 
5 Old Dutch 
coins 
10 Mechanical 
repetition 
14 Proportion 
19 Gallimaufry 
20 Confused 
21 Always 
22 Etchers’ needs 
23 Size of type? 
26 Hiawatha’s 
transport 
27 Sailor's dread 
28 Stowe book 
29 Rideina 
roadster 
31 Theater award 
32 Objectives 
33 The Little — 
(nursery-tale 
character) 
37 French clerics’ 
d titles 
= | 40 "A House — 
Home": P. 
Adler 
42 O'Hare tenant 
43 Heraldic fur 
44 Tiff? 
47 Most M.LT. 
grads 
48 Kinofa 
dalmatic 
49 Immature egg 
50 “—— some 
other name!": 
Juliet 
51 Morse symbol 
52 Poivre's 
partner 
53 Superficial 93 Spikes the 7Man,forone 44 Trans-Aulanuc 
prettiness? punch 8 Gumshoe 45 Ariz. city 
58 Roll up 94 Passionate 9 Pilchard 46 Like some 
59 Sterne’s"*-— 95 Decorates a 10 Gives power seamen 
Shandy’ cake back to 49 “Barefoot boy. 
61 Indian 96 Indifferent 11 “Metamor- μὰ ae 
rincess me joses™” port _: 
yman ina a Stioes or Ἔ Fats ore 54 Ε yan jeroy 
monastery rabbits ‘ork units 
ΜΗ haste pros 100 Court celebrity 14 Mare risque 55 jo 
mallvessel 101 European 15 Hold — to 1 
for oil ntin compare 56 Living ——~ 
66 Afflictions 105 pate BS μετα (cohabiting 
67 peer 108 Pintail duck? with) af on ᾿ 
mother ak a 16"--- Men.” = 
69 Ind. town ἊΝ Eonsritianl 1987 film 58 Scram 
το ila 112 Testa’scousin 17 What ἃ 60 ill 
7 I 113 Dissonance benedict has le 
4 Rhythmical 114 Smidgen just said 63 poe 
cadence ‘arbonizes ἱ 
wespreadbeore δ ξοιασρήνοςἠ Granites δὲ ες 
ΘΊΓΟΙ 117 Unrefin 25 Mail 
78 High priest 118 De — 30 School V.1.P. poy and 
79 otes) (ὠπνλριε) 32 Minecellink 67 Mark Twain's 
erra Οἱ 
80 Steriet DOWN baseball? burial place 
δε σας te": Objective «3S Surrounded gp βάτο, Sones 
oe aware $6 Snuggle speech: Abbr. 
82 Scottish bonnet Americans 37 Command 70 Nine-inch 
83 Casca’s time met Russians: from Bligh _ measures 
for action 1945 38 Farm machine 7} Baby-powder 
85 Short laugh? 3“ kleine 39 Weight | base 
89 Mention for Nachtmusic™: allowance? 72 Likea 
military Mozart 40 Moslem faith pterodactyt 
honors 4 Chanticleer 41 Zenith 73 “it was the 
90 Lands a fish 5 Author Runyon 42 Bide —— (stay best of — 
92 Turns down 6 Eared seal awhile) 


76 Portofentry in 96 Ankh, for one 


N Spain 97 Sioux 
77 Ties 99 Strikebreaker 
84 Santa.e.g. 100 Sacred bull of 
Se lenes 101 τε I's state 
" peur Ὡ 102 “Omnia vincit 
87 Nape _ 
᾿ 103 Defense org. 
88 Warden's 194 Kind of bean 
activily,al 105 U.S. agency: 
Limes 1933-43 
89—aday 1065. Korean 
(retires) resident: 1988 
91 High-hats 107 Stowe girl 
93 Auden’s "——, 109 Altar in the sk; 
Stranger!” 110 Hide — hair” 
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.Catastrophic Health Act Turns Into a Monster 
Catastrophic Health Act ΣΌ775  Φπ 


the inequity uf Medicare's’ cata-~ ᾿ 


ras Φ JAMES 1. GREENFIELD, Assistant Managing Editor 
4 ῃ Ν w 1 [1 WARREN HOGE. Assistant Managing Editor . - Ξ ¥ nce com ; 
‘ JOHN Μ. LER, Assistant Mi Editor To the Editor: stand how a private insurance ‘i There are other’. 
¢ ¢ oT ζ τι ALLAN M. SIRAAI- Astutant Managsn ye Editor The catastrophic health care bill pany can apres money oe $125 ape eee aie ak cet ee es 
: δας passed by Congress and signed July 1 i Govern! must ined i is a med 
Founded in 1851 SACK ROSENTHAL, Editnrial Page Editor 6, by the Paine has unfairly να μα up to $800 a year. oe ae poate or decracti. 
LESLIE H. GELB, Deputy Editorial Page Editar th ve willing to pay taxes like every- cafexpense, but ὑ . 
ADOLPH 5. OCHS, Publisher 1A96- 1935 - on the shoulders of 40 percent of the 1΄π| willing (0 pay ta oP. is mandatory, even if et Ade 
ARTHUR HAYS SULZBERGER. Publisher 1995-1961 LANCE R. PRIMIS, President elderly the burden of paying for the one else to. support’ poverty Pro- one has similar coverage. : watt OG 
ORVIL Ε. DRYPOOS. Publisher 1961-1963 JLA.RIGGS JR. Exer. VP, Production health care of the other 60 percent. grams, but I don't think 1 shouldhave ‘e'The additional exemption-fer the es 
HOWARD RISHOW, Sr. V.P, Operations T have spoken to dozens of intelli: to pay ἃ surtax just because I'm ἃ blind and elderly is etiminated. 
RUSSELL T. LEWIS, Sr. VP, Production gent, well-informed people, men and _ senior citizen. In a truly humane soci- the 50 percent of Social 
FRICH G. LINKER JR, Sr. VP, Advertising women, who don’t even know the ety a senior citizen would be taxed Φ Excluding +5 — $20,000 for sin- 
JOHN M, UHRIEN. SVE, Finance & Human Reeourren | legislation has been signed by the 1658, not more, than anyone else. Security paymen — subjects 
RLISK 1 ROSS, Sr VP, Systems President. ἢ When President Reagan cam- gle or 5500 for married — subje 
The negotiations began with a mod- _paigned for election he reminded the peed ager payer ie ὼς 1 
est proposal by Dr. Otis R. Bowen, elderly that he was a senior too oe ee tree Interest! τα i 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- wouldn't let anything happen to So- om tax- seems to have fled thé : 
ices, that would increase Medicare cial Security. But-his Administration, —_ Fairness seems 1 tt) essog 
charges a few dollars a month. It with the help of, Democrats, og! Sane. Park, Queens, Aug. 4, 1863" - 
᾿ bole he Congress a behemoth fegisfation requiring the gt bed Rego eee eet 
μὶ ill, adding 94 ἃ month to Medicare add municipal-bond interest | age gineles eo 
Still No Beef ᾿ and imposing ἃ 15 percent income tax come in calculating income taxes to. Good for Mulionaires °. . ἡ τς 
Bea By Tie dere σαῖς ἄπαν αν να οῖα ὐναυ με Νοϑάκν TMS gay appmart πὸ 
ὺ ee in ᾿ , the icare addi- Security income is le. " 8 on a 
The last balloon has been swept from the Super- running mate, then by the choice itself: Senator | tion nereoses to $10.20 a month, and group ΓΑ the United States includes Wi becnapal ove sion marie ἃ aa 
dome, the last hangover attended to, the last rhetor- Dan Quayle of Indiana. The political reasoning for | the income tax surcharge increases municipal-bond interest. ᾿ sey a υίπου τὶ taxes. Yes, but for iy 
ical cannon spiked. With a gavel’s bang Thursday __ the selection was hard to fathom to begin with. The | to28 percent with a capof $1,050. . In addition, the promise and prem- Jomo David Weiss.complaias - A we 
night, the long and largely unedifying process by _ revelation that Mr. Quayle had used connections to A recent Brookings Institution ise of Social Security was subverted ter Aug. 2) that his tax has risen ie 
which America selects its Presidential candidates join the National Guard when draftees were going | study argues that a tax-financed pub- from old-age insurance to taxable ἱπ--ὀ ¢ 07 98 percent to 35.84 percent. qant 
came to a merciful end. Two candidates survive, to Vietnam threw the Bush camp into panic. foonsurence Program is atforcavie if come. All the elderly. with an income “since j retired two years ago and my we : 
one to be chosen. But first the candidates them- Even if the episode now fades, it diverted atten- | ‘he Cost is spread out among Amer- οἱ $25,000 or more pay an income [8Χ income dropped $20,000 a year, my tax weth 
e κε μ ὃ icans of al! ages. Uwe Reinhardt, a on half their Social Security. With the has risen from 10 percent fo 22 percent. Ἢ 5 
selves must provide a reasonable basis for choice. tion from speakers carefully chosen to present 5 Ἶ 7 . : ic. risen A " . 
7 ἐ ὦ ᾿ ἕ ᾿ ; Princeton authority on health-care fi-  surtax imposed by the catastrophic pig but one of 1.4 million mit 
The primaries and conventions failed miser- themes important to the Bush campaign. The net- | nance, suggests that. in addition to pili, Social Security is taxed twice! Honaires benefit from the Reagan lar- rant 
ably in forcing them to do so. In both Atlanta and works largely ignored Jeane Kirkpatrick's descrip- | broadening the base and creating 2 It’s time for senior citizens to form -gess? DALE MAURICE RIEPE . 
New Orleans, the speakers offered predictable and _ tion of the Democrats as a “‘blame-America-first | Federal safety net, patients should be advocacy groups that will lobby for Olympia, Wash, Aug. 7, 1988: τὴς ΡῈ ΠΑ 
occasionally witless bombast, rousing the faithful οτγονά." And viewers missed most of evangelist Pat | limited to πε βρόῥαρφα health main- their interests because it's aera e ἐνῷ 
while educating no one. Meanwhile, the lat- Robertson's attack on the Democrats’ soft and “‘lib- | tenance organizations. — - that we cannot depend on politicians | inge-Care ine 3 its 
forms revealed imtnly a recat rence to eral” moral code. Fgh oe or Sa napa ee or on the igure tains Ἂν ναὶ apace ᾿ Fund : oe ee 
offend anyone and a Republican eagerness to sat- Perhaps this was just as well: the country has | Sttspuions to Social Security to Scciations to prosact ες rom exploi iy nie uch discussion Ϊ ἐν 
1 ὴ - P tion. GLADYSS. KLEINMAN ‘There has been my < 
isfy the delegates’ relentless conservatism. already been exposed, in both Atlanta and New Or- | provide health services, it has burden-of long-term care : 
° boi Ρ ealth services, it has capped Somerset, N.J., Aug. 2,1988 about the Sousa as 
Yet the conventions have not been a totalloss— _leans, to enough negative campaigning. ' taxation of salaries at $45,000. This e ; for the elderly and the need for insur-. - , es 
at least not for the candidates. In his acceptance The field thus remains open for the candidate | means that someone earning $100,000 Fairness Has Fled . ance to prevent complete depletion of ᾿ ] : 
speech, Mr. Dukakis showed that the governor of a who chooses to devote attention not to the calami- | paysa tax on only $45,000. ae aunt ° resources in the event that nursing- - , : 
tiny state could address the multiple concerns of a __ ties his opponent will visit on the nation but what he ea m all = favor ey ew a τοῦς Εὐοὶ David E. Weiss's letter nome ate ren Prarie This, ‘ 
large and diverse party. In his speech, Mr. Bush di- himself would do to make the nation better. Writing rance. ἢ ὦ δξ γεν Wat reaaty is most pressing iddle class, οὐδ 
; 7 Η costs $125 a year. And 1 can't under- ( ‘Catastrophic Inequity,” Aug. 2) 0" those who pay income tax on what-. ce 
in Newsweek recently, former President Richard . ; Pron eer rail Ἷ they have. ἮΝ 


rectly confronted two huge obstacles to his hopes of 
catching Mr. Dukakis. 

One was the notion that he was little more than 
an echo chamber for the Reagan era. The other, a 
more subtle but perhaps more perilous challenge, 
was his image as a buttoned-up, boat-shoed, blood- 
less elitist.-He did admirably on both counts, reveal- 


Nixon, no stranger to negative campaigning him- 
self, urged both parties to end “their obsession with 
trivialities’’ and address real issues. These are not 
in short supply: : 
Crippling budget and trade deficits. Homeless- 
ness. Hopelessness among children of an under- 
class. Serious poverty in the midst of general pros- 


Don’t Blame Bee for Yellow Jacket’s Sting 


To the Editor: 
There is a glaring misstatement in 
"$I Million Award for Bee Sting,” 


. care insurance 


Private uursing-home insurance is 
extremely expensive, especially if 
one subscribes.after retirement A’ 
program of Government long-term- 
would also be costly. 
Instituting an entirely new program 
with administrative and operating 
costs would put a great burden on the 


ing an independent mind and a hitherto concealed pe τ ΠΤ παι vere Leese; 
sense of humor and personal warmth. perity. A hopeful but still-fragile relationship wi ‘ollow-Up on the News, Aug. 7). You Ἂ 
ὶ i ins i say that the award was made on the national budget. ; 
the Soviet Union. What remains in short sypply are Ging Of a tice. ln a μένασωσεῦ para Ibeleve it 1 be practical to set 


Until he spoke, the Republican Convention was 
going nowhere fast. A carefully orchestrated pro- 
gram of Bush-boosting and Duke-dumping had been 


overwhelmed, first by speculation about Mr. Bush's main event begins. and attacked the plaintiff. ᾿ 
There is a world οἱ difference be- 60 whose income is Jess than. ed 
tween a bee (honey bee) and a yellow $200,000 a year. A portion of their tax ὍΝ 
. due, say 25 percent, might be trans- 4 : 


specific proposals that will interest — and maybe 
even excite — ἃ public weary of politics even as the 


The Silent Springs of Prague 


graph you say it was a swarm of yel- 
low jackets that flew out of the woods 


jacket. A bee is a hard-working insect 
with an average life span of six 
weeks. It spends all of its adult life 
gathering nectar. It then returns to 


up an income-tax deferral, in the 
manner of-the Individual Retirement 


ferred into -an interest-bearing ac- 


Those who seek meaning and justice in history spontaneous cultural flowering. After 200 days of | the hive, where the nectar is con- 
have to reckon with Czechoslovakia. Twenty years Prague spring, Leonid Brezhnev ordered the inva- | verted into honey for food for the the deferred tax could be paid 
sion, then enunciated his infamous doctrine: Com- | colony during the winter months. i fh oe Py ctattnil 30 or 20 years ἕ 
go 


ago today, its 14 million people awoke to discover 


year to Milos Jakes, who had been even more of a 


Honey bees do swarm from time to 


their country swarming with a half-million Warsaw munist rule was irreversible; Moscow had the right | |. 
Pact troops under orders to suppress a phantom to intervene to enforce orthodoxy. It was imperial | time when a new queen is created in Taare Roseuthal a3 
7 ᾿ ὰ 7 ie hive. However, swarming bees well as benefiting the economy. : 5 
counterrevolution. ism with an ideological face. Mr. Dubcek agreed to | are as docile as can be. 1 have gath- ἃ disfavor to the very valuable bee,. ΤᾺΣ receits right, he marginal 
Initially, the Soviet Union'claimed it had been _stay on with shrunken power; a year later, he was | ered swarms with mybarehands and which all of humankind nepgs,t 5 ne Singles bet ibe planeyguid allewielay j 2 
“invited*-by the Commtnist Government in Prague “ousted by Mr. Husak, now an eager collaborator. withoutsting. Τ᾽ "tain Jife on ‘this planet through - " the. need fax; am expensive : ° 
—but it could produce no invitation. So Moscow kid- The lights went out in Prague, and remain out. To say a man successfully sued in nation. EDWARDS. YOUNG covering all the elderly, with costs 
napped page leadership, allowing Alexander Dissenters were banished, jailed or forced into de- ee bd a ba s Jester it was a a . York, Pa., Dy ae ρῶς ᾿ considerably higher than this simple « - 
Dubcek his comrad return afte eaning jobs. An aging ielded low jacket that di stinging is e writer is a member ΟἹ enn- proposals. "+ ELEANORE ALLEN ᾿ . 
γῇ ston cals ΕἸ peenee Δὴ beta ΕΠ δας Jpeg μὲς insult to the many beckaaers erik sylvania Beekeepers Association. - : New York, Aug. 15; 1988 a 


agreeing in a humiliating secret protocol to limit re- 


hard-liner during the traumatic invasion. To this 


forms and acquiesce to occupation. 2 τα : 
What were those reforms? Mr. Dubcek spoke of day, Czechs are denied the rudiments of truth. It is ἢ β ΡΝ a ae 
“socialism with a human face” after gaining the an offense to possess ‘“‘The Czech Black Book,” a Dukakis Shouldn't Take Which Weapons of War Qualify as Humane? : 
Communist Party leadership in January 1968. documentary history of 1968, compiled by the Acad-| Black Votes for Granted “ Ξ ao τ ἣ 
Change was needed, said Gustav Husak, the Slovak emy οὗ Sciences. To the Editor: iss don't you think that if they felt that oo 
Certainly poison gas is obscene, un- winning their wars could have been i 


party chief, to “liberate all the people’s creative 
forces” through democratization, choice and re- 
sponsibility. Stifling controls were eased as reform- 
ers repeatedly assured Moscow that this wasn't like 
Hungary in 1956, that there was no intention to leave 
the Warsaw Pact or flirt with neutralism. 

It made no difference. Soviet leaders watched 
in dismay as crowds cheered Mr. Dubcek amid a 


Now the bitter epilogue: Prague lies trapped in 
a time warp, and Mr. Dubcek is still a nonperson as 
yesterday's heresies sweep teday's Moscow. As one 
joke has it: Q. What's the difference between the 
Prague spring and perestroika? A. Twenty years, 
Or in another version: A. There's no difference, but 
Mikhail Gorbachev doesn’t know it. But who is 
laughing today, in Milos Jakes’s Prague? 


. was deliberate. It was a clear effort to i 5. "ski a ὅ 
. . ᾿ τ : Ὁ gas mutilates the eyes, skin and lungs low hypocritical to pick and 
Remember the Base-Closingss Bill Sar he Sout ate anges ΠῈΣ SE ore ον κατα SUNLEY FRANKEL 
5 crats in the South that the Reagan Αά- “ — Byt 1 was 8150. ἃ platoon leader in New York, Aug. 8, 1988 meee: 
τ ministration's approach to civil rights Bougainville, Salomon Islands, in the ; ᾿ 
In a burst of good sense, the House voted over- after Election Day, with a final report to Mr. Car- eS τοι bile errs ig baie Pacific, and : ἢ ; witnessed flame Ξ cick 
whelmingly last month to let the Pentagon close re- _lucci by Dec. 31. His final decision — accepting or , rowers blasted’ into caves to incin- - Gree 
dundant military bases. It looked as if the bill might _ rejecting the whole lot — is due by mid-January, be- | fevatelyawereot theneed fora rémmn crate hiding Japenese, and watched or Every Day 
then quickly be reconciled with a slightly different fore the new Administration moves in. After that, | to the aggressive struggle for civil. Set have chaste: he podating to Tothe Editor: : 
Senate version. Instead, it got caught up in politick- closings would proceed unless Congress said no. But | rights for all people in the Deep South _podies of those hit with napalm. enous, a" tracirig the origins of some up- 
ing over President Reagan’s veto of the defense au- Congress now needs to commit itself to the process. | and the rest of the country. f am a Απᾷ we all know what nuclear scale English vocabulary, you ob- 
thorization bill. The plan has an energetic promoter in Repre- | black woman who benefited im- weapons dotowomenandchildrenas serve (“Topics of The Times,” July 
It will be everyone’s loss if the defense spending _ sentative Dick Armey of Texas, with impressive co- ἰ ™mensely from thesacrifices made by —_ well as to soldiers. Is poison gas more 24) that many people “may be aston-- 
battle eclipses a base-closings plan that promises sponsorship — the chairmen of the Senate and | -those who were hurt. injured, maimed outrageous, obscene, uncivilized than _ ished to find they have been i : 
defense savings: : House armed services committees, Senator Sam mooring so that nome of opportunity the dropping of an atomic bomb on Greek alll their lives." They should be ae ᾿ 
No member of Congress wants to see a base Nunn and Representative Les Aspin, and their rank- | “yo opened for me. I refuse 10 Hiroshima.or Nagasaki? a even more astonished to learn that * 
Ἢ, Repo : ν ὴ allow the Democratic Party, Governor Shouldn't we reserve our capital of their indebtedness to that classical Ξ 
close in his or her district. The new plan givesanon- ing Republican members. Their clout notwithstand- | Dukakis or anyone else to assume that moral sensitivity for getting-rid of tongue is not confined to pol bi 
partisan commission the touchy job of selection, ing, the very idea of ceding authority to an inde- | | will not vote if 1 can’t vote for the war — not the ς used to win mouthfuls like ose Polysyllabic 
μ ᾿ εἰ Fi A Ε Ὁ weapon: y charisma, ‘ orthodox, 
subject only to Congressional disappraval— noone pendent commission threatens deeply entrenched | Democratic candidates. I will vote and that obscene game? pragmatist and demagogue. Sas 
would have to cast an embarrassing vote to approve Congressional power over how money is spent. make my choices based on the records, Aren't we aware that once a coun- — Greek has also supplied our lan- 
the closings. But no single closing could be blocked; With Congress now focused on confronting the |, and speeches of the candidates. try goes to war, all civilized bets are guage (usually by a circuitous route, 
Congress would have to discard the full list. White House over questions of basic defense strat- My black skin does not mean I be- off, and ail means are justifiably used through Latin and French) with quite. 
The commission is already at work, appointed egy, it would be easy for the base-closings bill to get [᾿ ΝΒ 10 the A taoitercd heen to win that war? Do you credit Hitler, a few ordinary, everyday. words. aie 
by Defense Secretary Frank Carlucci on hisown au- _ lost. Some powerful committee chairmen, who have thea am 2 eee member of Stalin and Mussolini with a higher Some examples: air, box, cane, chair, “ss 
> εἰ Σ 7 ἐ Party and historicatly vote sense of morality than Iraq because -church, dish, ink, lamp, paper, pia τῇ 
thority. Well aware that their mission is sensitive, opposed the idea from the start, would be happy if it | Democratic. ANNIE LEE JONES they did not use the poison gas avail- purse.‘ ‘LOUIS AY Hi te, 1 
the commissioners have an eye on the electoral did. It’s up to Mr. Nunn and Mr. Aspin to make sure | Laurelton, Queens, Aug. 12,1988 able to them on the battlefield? Or New Yo ok EMA “ob 
calendar. No specific decisions will be made until Congress finishes the job. : ᾿ a BNE : ἀρ, 4, 1988 S23 
fo te ee ee σ----- “ ---. vs 
Era of Droughts Can Mean Change in Our Meat-Eating Habits - eee 
: To the Editor: proximately 80 percent of the water goes into a 1,000-pound steer would oe 
» the tastelessness of name puns. Still, as adherents Congress's approval of $6 billion in consumed in the United’ States’ goes float a destroyer.” ee 
Republican Revenge Topics ὁ something called the Bush-Quayle ticket, they | ‘rought-relief assistance to farmers for animal agriculture, including irri. __There are also serious dietary con- “es 
True, the Democrats started this year's snip- of should recognize the practical dangers. (Itsounds [ 20d ranchers is an action that will be gation of feed-crop lands and water- Siderations for curbirig the use of our’ 9 Caen 
ing. “Where... was .. George?” they chanted, to like a hunting magazine, gibed Mark Russell, the | immediately helpful to them but will ingoftivestock. . 1... Water supply in programs of animal’ Y ie, 
Senator Edward Kennedy's lead, during their At-  TIW@ humorist.) The conventions are over: with luck, | Prove extremely taxing on our re- Also, it takes an average of 2,500 eticulture, 6 “e * 
sources and will have serious conse-" gallons of water to produce a single ‘He recently ‘released Baa 


lanta convention. ‘‘Poor George," said Ann Rich- 
ards, the speaker, “he can't help it. He 
was born with a silver foot in his mouth.” Stung, 
the Republicans retaliated last week — and ran 


the name-calling inta the ground. 
Senator Alan Simpson's blank button was perfectly 


the games of the names will be over as well. 


P.D.A.’s In Politics 


Once upon a time, the picture on the nation's front 


the morning after a convention ended was always . 


the armpit shot, the picture of the two candidates raising 


To the Editor: 

“Southern Strategy” (editorial; 
Aug. 11) discussed Gov. Michael S. 
Dukakis’s Aug. 4 speech near Phila- 
delphia, Miss., in which he did not ac- 
knowledge the murder of three civil 
rights workers, Andrew Goodman, 
James Chaney and Michael Schwern- 
er, in that same area 24 years ago. The 
timing of his speech, in my opinion, 


quences on the health and well-being 
of all Americans. 

We have been sweltering through 
the worst drought in 50 years, and 
climatologists are saying there are 


more droughts to come. We must pre-' ῦ 


civilized and outrageous (‘That 
Hellish Poison’: Still Intolerable,” 
editorial Aug. 8). But war itself is ob- 
scene, lethal, uncivilized; .and any at- © 
tempt to grade weapons of war as to 
.their relative obscenity and sense of 
outrage isa farce. _ . 
During World War II, I attended a 
chemical-warfare school in Brisbane, 
Australia, and I confirm that poison 


pound of meat (that’s nearly: 100. 
times the amount needed to produce: 
one pound of grain). Newsweek put it 
more graphically: “The water that 


‘ ather foods 


have gone to chemical warfare with- ; 


out a moral flinch? 


General's report on nutrition and 


. health recommends that Americans 


eat such foods as vegetables 

and whole grains in place of rate 
are hi; i 

terel and saturated tae Tes ee 


. States: “Dietary cholesterol is found 


within bounds as a way to mock sgt one Demo- phase νὸς, μϑτὶῳ ΠΡ pare for octirrencex ‘The most - re τὸν 
cratic platform's em; jatitudes..A button soldon Bour- their arms, i looking jubilantly juvenile. these oc : ; “ ren S κ : 
bon Street ἀπενατεῆ πο Democrats amiably enough: Now it’s the togetherness shot — Mr. and Mrs. Candi- | Important way is to curb the use of alll ποῦ psig soy Suir ae such as ae 
“Where is George? Partying in the French Quarter.” date blissful under the confetti — a living endorsement of { OUF precious water supply in fed- .1. - oe products,” | Pty and dairy ΟΝ 
But not all the slogans- were prepare A T-shirt family values. “Since Ἢ Democratic Convention,” Vice bat τ αρ pace ial of inten- The New YorkTimes Our Congressional representatives | rs 
showed a half-submerged car under the legend, “Where President George Bush said this week, ‘you have to... Maze pra are unawar ὑμῶν ὅρος Company |. need to make ‘important long. tives ue 


Was Teddy?" evoking the 1969 Chappaquiddick tragedy. 


Another shirt featured a scatological play on Governor didates for whom Public Displays of Affection are a - τς 280 West 42d SL. ΝΥ͂. 10036 
Michael Dukakis’s fast name. strain? ‘| The Times welcomes letters from. ἐς. .. a Will not solve the problem in the 
It was hardly the only Dukakis name pun. Senator Some people just naturally turn doe eyes on their | readers. Letters for publication must - | ARTHOR OCHS SInZARRCHM Chairmun.| ” un. It’s like taking a pain reliever fe 
Bob Dole couldn't resist assailing “‘Du-cockeyed ideas” speech-making spouses, and dance with them toa music | include the writer's. name, address’. WALTRR Ε. MATTSON. President "Γ᾿ @ tootha of going to the for 
and adding, in case anyone missed it, ‘Yes, that only they can hear, Some just naturally pucker up in | and telephone number. Because of . ROLUMON H WATSON FY, Steretary’ ust. MIKE OESTRET cen 
public. But P.D.A.'s are beginning to look a lot like prereq- | the large volume of mail receivéd;we . : DAVIN 1. GORHAM. Treawrer © J. Washington, Aug. 3 igen : 
ΤΗΝ writer is munications 7 


ideas.” A delegate flaunted a sign that urged, “Stop Mike 
du-TAX-us."” ᾿ 
Ebuilient partisans are unlikely to heed lectures on 


show your emotions a little bit more.” But what about can- 


uisites for efection — and before they do, let's hear it for 
the shy, the undemonstrative and the discreet. 


regret that we are unable to acknow!l- ἢ 
edge or to return unpublished-letiers. 


rand Chief Finaricial Officer: 


‘direc. 


} ‘tor, Farm Animal Reform Movement 


By Robert Brustein 


she biggest question 
about the four-day tele- 
᾿ vision show sponsored 
by: the Republican 
Party in New Orleans 
— “All in the Family 


* Ties" — was whether it was going to 


be a continuing series or a one-shot . 
Pilot constituting an “unsuccessful. 
screen test for George Bush. 

The Democrats’ series in July 
made an overnight star of Michael 
Dukakis. The Republican Party, fac- 
ing the pending retirement of its su- 
perstar, Ronald Reagan, and the can- . 
‘cellation of his eight-year run as the 
Great Communicator, was in desper- 
ate need of 8 new hit show with a 
bankable new leading man. 

It is true that Reagan's female 
lead, Nancy, had earlier conceded the 
stage: “It’s Ume for the Bushes to 


A critic 

assesses the 
Republican 
convention. 


step into the leads and for the Rea- 
gans to move into the wings.” But 
since Bush had only performed 3 dim 
Supporting role in the previous series, - 


critics doubted he had enough candle-: . 


power to guarantee the ratings. 

Bush's problem is his limited act- 
ing equipment. Despite his recent 
performance as a Texas wildcatter 
with a passion for pork rinds, he still 
comes on with the pinched tone of a 
New England banker explaining why 
he has turned down your loan. Admir- 
ers cringe at departures from the 
script (“deep doo-doo”’ or calling his 
Hispanic grandchildren “‘litde brown 
ones'’), but even with a well-written 
part he projects an awkward image. 

While Bush delayed his entrance — 
playing “I’ve Got a Secret” regard- 
ing an important member of the cast 
— the party filled up air time by trot- 
ting out a few celebrities for a little 
Dukakis-bashing: televangelist Pat 
Robertson as Elmer Gantry, Jeane 
Kirkpatrick as the Dragon Lady, key- 
noter Tom Keane as Betsy Ross re- 
Stitching the American: flag and ex- 
series lead Gerald Ford as The Old 
Duffer. But the most sensational ap- 
pearance of the evening was by the 
Great Communicator: ES 

Reagan has played that part for 
eight. years, but he has been playing 
George Gipp for more than 40. Using 
the’ New Orléans!.Superdome’ as ‘a 
Wairner -Brothers'sét Tér3 


ἐς ae 
Davitt footbalt field, the: Repubtidans': 
stdgéd a.series of heart-rending g00d-" 


byes to the Gipper that had the 
mostly white; middle-aged stadium 
audience leaking with nostalgia. Jack 
Kemp, whose nostalgia is so powerful 
he wants to restore the gold standard, 
recalled ‘how Knute Rockne asked 
Reagan to run for a touchdown. © 
Then the legendary quarterback 
himself appeared (his amputated ieg 
miraculously restored) to-speak of © 
his pride in Nancy, his “sweet coun- 
try” and Bush, who was urged to 
“win one for the Gipper.” This sug- 
gests why Reagan will be so difficult 
to replace. Pe τς 
Robert Brustein is artistic director of 


the American Repertory Theater i 
Cambridge, Mass. 


_ A Just Declaration — 


Palestinian Statehood 


- By Jerome M. Segal 
-. + COLLEGE PARK, Md. 
tis inevitable that there will be . 
. ἃ. unilateral Palestinian decta- 
ration of i and. 
statehood . covering ‘the. -dis- 
puted: territories. What re- 
. mains to be seen is whether - 
the proclamation of the Palestinian ἡ 
state leads to peace in the Middle - 
East or to catastrophe for both Israe- 


lis and Palestinians. Either way, -- 


Washington and the American Jewish 
community -will bear a significant - 
part of the responsibility. - : 
Three distinct factors are driving | 
events. First and most important is 


are unilaterally denying the Israelis . 
effective control of ‘the territories. - 
They have given their allegiance to 
an underground quasi-government; © 
they are breaking their links-with-Is- 
raeli society and creating alternative 
institutions. ᾿ : ee ae 
Second, King Hussein's abandon-.. 
ment of any: Jordanian claim. τὸ 
sovereignty 
forced the Palestinians to choose: Ei- 
ther live forever under Israeli tule or 
form a Palestinianstate.. ς΄. 
And third, Israel’s decision to ‘re- 
veal to.the world that a Palestinian 
declaration of - independence ᾿ was 
being drafted transformed this idea . 
into a psychological reality. Thus, the 
Palestinian people are now calling for . 
such a declaration. Sore) ante 
᾿ Potentially, a declaration’ of state 
hood can bring peace to ‘the region. © 
When ‘the Palestine Liberation Οὐ. 
ganization proclaims the, ὅδε “οὔ ὁ 


Jerome M. Segal is research scholar .. 
ταὶ the Institute: for ‘Philosophy and 


Public . Policy, ‘University of Mary- 
land. wed : . 7 « 


-favor‘of" 


over the West Bank has ὁ 


It is not simply that he totally iden- 
tifies with his roles; he can aiso con- 
vinee an audience that he writes his 
own lines. He is master of the Tele- 
Pprompter, but each time he quoted 
John Adams (or misquoted, hetray- 
ing his secret conviction that ‘facts 
are stupid. Wings”), he ostentatiously 
looked dowr,at a script. Showing up 
earlier as a mystery guest at Nancy's 
tribute; ‘he joked, “I came on such 


f igtice ed Newen had τῷ. 
Sa ed nirchcces yet πέρ τὸ 


away ‘his’ preparéd remarks. (ἤδη 
“improvised”. his' heartfelt love — 
from written notes on the lectern. 

This was dynamite daytime family 
theater — and Bush's greatest chal- 
lenge was \o.persuade the audience 
that he too could play romantic hus- 
band roles in public. * 

In an effort to bolster his weak 
standing with female viewers, Bush's 
script came-:out ‘unequivocally in 
ily, but his image as a 
doting husband was hardly rein- 
forced why a preconvention inter- 
view, neta affectionate slaps 
with his” wifé. Barbara, then dis- 
missed her from the room with a pat 
on the’ rump when the discussion got 
down (0 politics. 

Recognizingshis Jimited appeal 85 ἃ 

. ἊΣ = . 


ek: 


‘Palestine, it can take these steps: 


ἢ cal 
“le cari dissolve the P.L.O., trans- 


form it into a provisional government 
with a new constitution and thus rete- 
gate the P.L:O. covenant tohistory. . 
-~It can anngance that the new state 
_is at peace with Israel, seeks only the 
‘territories of the West Bank and Gaza 


_and is preparéd to enter into face-to- 


face negotiations on a government-to- 
government basis. It also can name 
‘an ambassador ‘to israel and send 
him to address the Knesset. 


And τοῖς 


the uprising. The. Palestinian people. : for American 


Jews. 


It can Issue a law forbidding all ac- 


tive terrorism and any lethal attacks 


on israeli soldiers who continue ta oc- 
cupy the country of Palestine, ; 
And it can‘announce that it is pre- 
pared to négotiate with Israr’ over 
_ the issues of demilitarization and spe- 


cial security guarantees. 


NM. the: Paiestinians “coupled, this 
peace initiative to their declaration of 
: nce, they would win recog- 


-nition froni a majority of the world 


governments and: would win the sup- 
port of most Americans and many Is- 
raelis. Ifthe Palestinians did not go 
ahead with the peace-jnitiative, how- 
ever, the declaration of statehood 
would be' like*waving a red flag in 
front.of a bult. It id play into the 
hands of those.ca! for Israeli an- 
nexation of-the’ territories, and even 


for expulsig/fof the Palestinians.- 
«We are  éritical historical mo- 
ment in this red-year conflict be- 


_ tween Jews and Arabs in the Middle 


“state a reality once it is proclaimed. 
Ultimately, they will have to secure [1 
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Can Bush as Bush Steal the Show? 


matinee idol, Bush then stunned the 
audience (and destroyed 115 only lin- 
gering suspense) by announcing thal 
his second lead was a juvenile from 
Indiana. J. Danforth Quayle is a rela- 
live unknown with only eipht years’ 
acting experience in the Senate, but 
‘enough family money to flaat his own 
TV series. Despite his opposition to 
abortion and E.R.A., ms blond coun- 
lry-club good looks were expected to 


play: well ‘with the: women who found: 


Bush less than embraceable. 

in his first appearance beside a 
shirtsleeved Bush on location at the 
Mississippi River, he demonstrated 
plenty of Boy Scout energy and 
yuppie enthusiasm. (Later, he con- 
fided to Diane Sawyer that being Vice 
President would be “Ὁ good career 
move."’) But since both actors were 
known off-stage as rch, right-wing 
golf players, people were saying the 
casting lacked dramatic contrast. 
Bush replied: “He's different from 
me — I'm 64 and he's 31. lt was 
clear that the man who had lan- 
guished for eight years in the shadow 
of the most popular actor of our time 
was not in a mood to share the lime- 
light with a more experrenced player. 

Quayle stole the limelight anyway 
when it was revealed that he had no 


East. The P.L.O. is presently deliber- 


’ ating these matters, as are thousands |. 


of Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza, What they decide will be 
strongly influenced by the extent to 
which it is clear that a peace initia- 
tive will be met with a strong positive 
response. 

’ There is no way to guarantee the 


P.L.O. that, even if it does launch the }. 


full peace initiative envisioned above, 
Israel will negotiate with representa- 


tives of the new state. Indeed, if they |- 
proclaim the state, the Israelis may |. 


be even less willing to negotiate. Yet 


it is onty by transforming itself into |. 
the provisional government of the |. 


State of Palestine that the P.L.O, will 
find the strength to recognize Isreal. 


A hardline Israeli position makes it }- 
all the more necessary for the Pales- |- 


tinians to couple a declaration of 


statehood with acceptance of Israel. [- 
Unfortunately, it also makes it more |- 
difficult to do So. The long-term prob- |- 


lem they face is how to make the 


Israeli troop withdrawal, but without 


the peace initiative it is more likely |, 


that a proclamation of independence 
will lead to a war of Palestinian inde- 
pendence or a war of Palestinian ex- 
pulsion. 

τ This is the time for all those con- 
cerned with peace, with justice for 
Palestinians and security for the Is- 
raelis to act decisively. 

What is needed is for the American 
Jewish community and the United 
States Government to say that we are 


not opposed to a Palestinian state in: 


principle, and that if the proclama- 


tion of statehood goes forward with a: 
clear and unambiguous commitment: 


to live in peace with Israel, we will 
recognize it and urge our Israeli: 
friends to meet it halfway at the ne- 
gotlating table. n 


background in war movies, having 
used his family connections to join 
the National Guard, avoiding combat 
in Vietnam. This was enough to take 
the focus off Bush’s entrance, but the 
show was also suffering from techni- 
cal difficulties. The 87,000-seat Super- 
dome (‘the hall that ate the 
speeches”) proved intmical to inti- 
mate acting. The studio audience ei- 
ther snoozed or read newspapers, and 
the lack of racial variety in its ranks 
made for boring visual compositions, 
especially when virtually all the 
speakers were wearing identical blue 
suits and red ties. 

Alter Quayle's blow-dried perform- 
ance, in which he expressed pride in 
freedom (“the most precious com- 
modity our nation has’) and family 
(“πὸ very heart of civilization"), and 
just about everything else, the stage 
was sel for the most important audi 
tion of Bush's carcer. 


Dukakis’s 
generalities 
vs. G.O.P. 
cliches. 


Bush confessed that he had come to 
play the part of the Underdog, but in 
assailing the Democratic show {ser- 
ously distorting its script) he used 
lines like “you are history," “read 
my lips” and “make my 24-hour ume 
period’ that made him sound more 
like a preppie Dirty Harry. Support- 
ing the mght to own ἃ gun, capital 
punishment, and death for drug deal- 
ers, 85 well as prayer m the schools 
and antiabortion laws, Bush went on 
to plead for a “kinder and genticr” 
nation, And in a daring innovation 
that invited audience participation, 
he concluded his speech by reciting 
the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Although Bush admutted he wasn't 
a very good actor, his performance 
proved better than expected. His 
mouth is a bit frozen and his gestures 
mechanical, but by borrowing shrewd 
writers from the Reagan show, he 
convinced the instant analysts the 
series had a chance of playing. 

The Democratic miniseries suf- 
fered from excessive gencralities. 
The Republican's minisenes was 
crammed with banality, cliche, senti- 
mentality and hypocrisy. But then, so 
is most of TV. If the producers are 
correct in their Jow estimate of 
viewer intelligence, then “All in the 
Family Ties" has a chance of hecom- 
ing another cynical success. " 
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ABROAD AT HOME| Anthony Lewis 


| The Two Americas 


COEUR D'ALENE, Idaho 
istening (o George Bush on 
Thursday night, I heard echoes 
jof two clashing themes in Amer- 

ican life, two strains (hat have been in 
conflict through almost all this coun- 
try's history. 

One theme is openness, generosity, 
inclusiveness. It 15 the spirtt that wel- 
comed people of diverse cultures and 
beliefs — the tired, the poor, the revolu- 
thonary — and built them into one na- 


tion, indivisible. It is the spirit of [ree- 


dom, protecting the right of Americans 
to differ with their neighbors. 

The other is intolerance, suspi- 
ciousness, paranoia. !t has been there 
from the burning of witches in Salem 
through the Know Nothings of the last 
century, the Ku Klux Klan, the hatred 
of Catholics and Jews, to the waves of 
Red Scares that have stained Amer- 
ica in this century. 

Through much of his acceptance 
speech, Vice President Bush was 
deliberately and very effectively in- 
clusive. He spoke as a Jeader who 
could put partisan differences aside 
and bring us together. 

He borrowed the names and whe 
rhetoric of Presidents who are Demo- 
cratic heroes. 

“I hate war,” Mr. Bush said. Those 
of us who are old enough could hear 
the voice of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
speaking those same words with such 
memorable emphasis just before the 
United States was engulfed in World 
War ll. 

Then Mr. Bush did the once un- 
thinkable and actually mentioned 
Franklin Roosevelt's name at a Re- 
publican convention. He brought up to 
date F.D.R.'s 1940 slogan that the 
country shouldn't change horses in 
midstream. He invoked the name of 
John F. Kennedy. And he used the old 
Democratic cry about Social Securi- 
ty: “Don't let them take it away.” 

All that is fair enough in politucs. In- 
deed, it is more than fair. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has to speak 
for all of us. 11 is wise for a candidate 
to articulate what we have in com- 
mon. 

George Bush was Presidential 
when he spoke that way on Thursday 
night, yus( as Michael Dukakis was at 
the Democratic Convention. He made 
us think of this as one country, where 
political opponents respect each 
other's patriotism. But that was not 
allof the speech. 

“My opponent,” Mr. Bush said. 
“sees America as another pleasant 
country on the U.N. roll-call, some- 
where between Albania and Zimba- 
ὃν." It was a crude appeal to the 
xenophobic strain in American histo- 
ry, the fear of and contempt for for- 
eigners. 

Then came the red meat for the 


Mr. Bush 
strayed from 
the spirit 

of tolerance 
and harmony. 


radical nght. Mr. Bush had a laundry 
list of proposals treasured by the reli- 
gious fundamentalists and movement 
conservatives who now dominate the 
Republican Party. It was the so- 
called socia! agenda: capital punish- 
ment, school prayer, guns, making 
abortion a crime again. 

A few minutes before, Mr. Bush had 
said: "1 believe that power must al- 
ways be kept close to the individual.” 
But now he was saying that the state 
should deny individual women [ree- 
dom of choice in their most funda- 
mental personal decision. He was de- 
Manding that schools engage in the 
religious exercise of prayer even 
though that would isolate some indi- 
vidual children and hold them up to 
the contempt of the majority. 

And there again was the attack on 
Governor Dukakis because he vetoed a 
bill to make ail schooichildren recite 
the Pledge of Allegiance — a bill that 
would have violated a Supreme Court 
decision. It was a classic example of 
the worst strain in American politics, 
the attack on an opponent's patriot- 
ism: as if patriotism could be engen- 
dered by forcing some people to voice 
words in violation of their religious 
faith. 

The convention audience loved it, of 
course. That is why Mr. Bush said 
those things, and said them m the emo- 
tional way he did. He has to prove him- 
self one of them. He has to show that ἃ 
sophisticated Easterner, a former Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, is 
really suspicious of foreigners. He has 
to sound intolerant of people with dif- 
ferent socia) and religious values. He 
has to sound like Pat Robertson. 

Mr. Bush accomplished a fot in that 
speech. He fairly emphasized pros- 
perity and peace. If he sticks to those 
issues, he wil! be a formidable oppo- 
nent to Michael Dukakis. 

But he missed the ultimate oppor- 
tunity to be a statesman. He still left 
us in doubt about who the real Bush 
is, and whether he knows himself. 

“T hope to stand for a new harmo- 
ny,” he said, “a greater tolerance... 
I want a kinder, gentler nation.” 

If only he had kept to that spirit 
himself. [5] 


| 
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Computers in the Corner Office 


They're changing the 


way top executives run 
their companies. 
By DAVID DE LONG 
BOSTON 


HEN he gets to the office early each 

morning, Charles M. Harper tums on his 

computer. He will check grain prices and 
look at updated economic forecasts from Washing: 
ton. In the afternoon, he is tikely to log onto a Dow 
Jones service to scan analysts" views and earnings 
Prospects for a company he wants to buy. Before 
the day is over, he generally reviews weekly profit 
estimates for some key operating units. 

“It is a tremendous information device,” he said. 
“It helps me get the job done.” 

The capabilities of Mr. Harper's computer are 
hardly noteworthy, but the user is. Chairman and 
chief executive of the Conagra Corporation, a $10 
billion food and agricultural products company, 


the 61-year-old Mr. Harper is one of a growing 
cadre of chief executives who no longer leave 
computer use to middle managers. These new 
converts, who use their machines for everything 
from checking on the competition to communical- 
ing with subordinates, say computers have become 
an integral part of the way they run their compa- 
nies. Further, many say, their hands-on computer 
use gives them a strategic advantage. 

“Companies that are reluctant to move electron- 
ic information into the executive suite are naive,” 
satd Robert Wailace, president of the Phillips 66 
Company. “Their reluctance is going to be a signif- 
icant limitation on their managerial and competi- 
tive ability in the 1990's." 

Only 10 to 15 percent of senior managers regu- 
larly use computers today, but in 10 years more 
than half will be doing so, experts say. And the 
momentum seems to have increased in the last 
year. “It has taken some time to get the message 
out, but in 25 years I've never seen anything 
moving so fast,” said Robert Berland, vice presi- 
dent in the applications systems division of the 
International Business Machines Corporation. 

This new fascination with computers in the 
executive suite stems from several factors. Al- 
though middle managers and professionals have 
been on-'ine since the personal computer arrived 
in the early 1980's, chief executives, for the most 
part, did not begin to be serious users until faster 
hardware with expanded capabilities was com- 
bined with “itser-friendly”’ software designed for 
executive use. Software packages like Pilot's Com- 
mand Center and Comshare’s Commander EIS, 
for example, can combine text, graphics and num- 
bers in formats that can be customized to suit the 
information needs of almost any executive. 

Natural corporate development is playing a 
part, too: Computer-savvy middle managers who 
are being promoted are bringing their skills and 
interest in technology into their new offices. 

But more important, chief executives said, an 
increasingly uncertain political! and economic cli- 
mate has made business more complex and com- 
petitive, requiring them to have more information 
81 their fingertips as quickly as it becomes avail- 
able. And, they say, this is happening at a time of 
widescale corporate downsizings, when there are 
fewer staff analysts to do more complex analysis. 


HIEF executives going on-line today say they 

want heip with three tasks — communica- 

tions, analysis and the monitoring of busi- 
ness performance and the external environment. 
The most common use is monitoring. At the Pan 
Am Corporation, for example, Thomas G. Plaskett, 
the chairman, can use his computer to find out why 
Flight 73 was late leaving Frankfurt the previous 
day. He uses the computer to track Pan Am's 
service and dependability. “Once you have a taste 
of that information in the decision-making process, 
you want more,” he said. 

E. James Ferland, chief executive of the Public 
Service Enterprise Group, a Newark-based utility 
holding company, turns to his computer several 
times a day to check the output of his electrical 
power stations. “The system gives me a gut feel 
for how the company is doing on any particular 
day,” he said. 

fe also monitors external information services 
that track news reports on issues critical to the 
utility, a system quickly replacing the newspaper 
clippings dropped on his desk daily. He can alse do 
line-by-line comparisons of Public Service's finan- 
cial performance with those of 100 other electric 
and gas utilities to see how it compares in profit- 
ability, capita) structure and marketing. 

James F. Orr 3d, chairman and chief executive 
of the UNUM Life Insurance Company, had a 
computer installed in his office in January. 

The first thing he does each morning is check 
claims activity and staffing levels. With the com- 
puter on, he calls subordinates to discuss transac- 
ttons from the previous day. On any given morning, 
the computer data prompt a variety of quesions: 
Why did the number of AIDS claims go wp? Isn't 
that higher than normal? 

Αἱ first, he admits, many executives were 
threatened by his access to such information. 
“Now that they are over that initial fear that the 
wrath of God was going to come down on them, 
everyone finds it a useful tool because we're all 
looking at the same data,” he said. ‘That tends to 
cut through discussions very, very quickly." 

Electronic mail is another common form of 
senior-executive computer use. Conagra’s Mr. 
Harper said he gets 70 percent of his internal 
correspondence through his computer. At the Ben- 
elictal Corporation, Finn M.‘W. Caspersen, the 


David De Long 1s ἃ research assnciate at the 
Harvard Business School and co-author of “Execu- 
trve Support Systems: The Emergence of Top 
Management Computer Use.” 


The New York Times/ Bob Glass 


chairman and chief executive. said he receives 
more than 100 electronic mail messages a day on 
his computer, and types 25. Mr. Caspersen, who 
directed the installation of a company-wide office 
automation system at the $7 hrilion financial ser- 
vices company several yeurs ago. has canditioned 
subordinates to communicate electronically. 

“T stopped reading paper,"’ he said. “{f I got a 
memo 1 shot it back unread.”’ He said the system 
has dramatically improved the speed of decision- 
making at the company because messages no 
ionger languish in interoffice mail or in-haskets. 
“When I ask for sumething today | expect a 
response within an hour instead of a week,” he 
said. And, he said, when legislation affecting his 
industry is proposed in Washington, “our office has 
it instantly. We can respond in a day, where il takes 
others a week." He minces no words when he 
speaks of the value of top executives using comput- 
ers: “I'm glad compctilors aren't using them." 


LTHOUGH most chief executives still dele- 
gate analytical tasks, computers make anal- 
ysis more practical for some senior manag- 

ers. At Duracell Inc. an alkaline battery 
manufacturer in Bethel, Conn., the chief executive, 
Cc. Robert Kidder, uses his computer to check 
company data when he wants to understand an 
issue better. Recently, while searching through 
graphic displays reflecting long-term sales trends, 
he got new insight inte Duracell capital spending 
patterns. He then raised planned expenditures in 
some cases and made cuts in others. 

Depending on who you talk to, executive compu!- 
er use is either the next Hula-Hoop or a fundamen- 
tal trend in management. I.B.M.. for ws part, 1s 
betting on it: It recently entered into a joint 
venture with Comshure. a leading executive-soft- 
ware producer, to market Comshare products. 

But many attempts to build executive computer 
systems have already failed. Although the success 
rate has improved markedly, top managers look- 
ing for help from information technology often find 
themselves struggling with uninspired systems 
that provide lite value. 

Henry Mintzberg. a professor of management al 
McGill University in Montreal, is one skeptic. 
Executives, he said, are suil forced to conform to 
the technology's capability, rather than being able 
to tailor it to their own needs. “The mistaken 
assumption is that the technology 1s based on an 
understanding of what managers do, and it's not.” 
he said. ‘The technology has simply heen superim- 
posed on the work.” 

Others say the bigger problem 1s the executives. 
“Managers don’t know what they are trying to do 
with it,” said Peter G. W. Keen, executive director 
of the International Center for Information Tech- 
nologies, a Washington research group. 

At American Airlines, Max Hopper, semor vice 
president, said his company is moving in the 
direction of hands-on computer use for top man- 
agement, but he remains skepticat of tts value. 

Mr. Hopper said technoiogy 15 not vet sephisti- 
cated enough to supporl senor managers, not yet 
as user-friendly as it should be. But he sees execu- 
tive computer use as inevitable. “From the per- 
spectives of cost and timing, we can‘! manage with 


How Top Executives Feel About Computers 


A 1987 study of 71 chief executives who run mainly Fortune 500 companies, 
found that most were optimistic bu? perceived snags that must be overcome. 
The study was conducted by M.1.T. professor Edgar H. Schein and an associate, 


Diane Ὁ. Wilson. 


57% 

Realistic Utopians 

See benefits in use of t 
information technologies / 
for thelr companies, but \ 
anticipate problems in \ 
installation, such as 

hidden costs and 
organizational resistance. 


2% 

Skeptics 

Seriously doubt benefits 
of computer use or 

see computers as a 
necessary evil. 
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Charles M. Harper, Conagra chief, 
top; E. James Fariand, left, head of 
the Public Service Enterprise Group. 


the old hierarchical structures; we'll get our teeth 
kicked in.” he said. “We've got to move to more 
participarive, more leadership-oriented organiza- 
tions and that means having information available 
in a very timely way." 

This issue af competitiveness is critical. Robert 
Wallace, president of Phillips 66, argues that as 
husiness grows more global in volatile and uncer- 
tain times, traditional hierarchical organizations 
will not be able to respond to the marketplace fast 
enough {a prasper. “We're standing at the thresh- 
old of a revolutionary change in how management 
is paing to aperate in the 1990's,” he said. 

He and athers say that corporations must builda 
new kind of infrastructure, using information tech- 
nologies that allow them to be more competitive. 
Although it is still too early to say what that 
infrastructure will look like, experts say it is 
beginning to take shape at companies like Phillips 
and American Airlines. 

in addition ta supporting changes in organiza- 
tional structures, computer use by top executives 
is strengthening teamwork in companies and im- 
proving management processes. 

-Ten years ago when Donaid T. Regan, then 
chairman of Merrill Lynch & Company, developed 
one of the first’ top-management computer 
sysiems, the goal was to support individual manag- 
ers. Now the technology is used more often to 
support management teams. 

At Pan Am, for example, six of the seven senior 
officers use the computer system. Mr. Plaskett 
said this improves communication between de- 
partments, heiping in the decision-making. And Dr. 
Keen of the International Center for Information 
Technologies suggested that in some cases, chief 
executives are being pushed to use computers 
because others in their management team do. 

When executives go on-line, communication pat- 
terns and information flows shift and these 
changes move down into the organization in ways 
that can reshape management processes. 

The Xerox Corporation, for example, has rede- 
signed its strategic planning process. Its 20-plus 
business units, scattered worldwide, must submit 
business plans in a five-page format to corporate 
minagement over the company’s electronic net- 
work. When a West Coast unit submitted a plan 
that Paul Allaire, Xerox's president, considered 
too risky, he toid managers to find alternatives to 
cul their resource requirements and lower risk. A 
new set of strategic options was sent over the 
network, and Mr. Allaire then met with the West 
Coast managers, using Xerox's video conferencing 
facilities, to hash out a revised strategic plan. 

“With the old system. using mail and face-to- 
face meetings, this situation would have extended 
the planning cycle many months," Mr. Allaire said. 


IR. HARPER of Conagra meets every Mon- 

day with his senior staff and presidents of 

his domestic business units. Executives 
around the country are linked to the mecting by 
tclephone and their computer terminals are driven 
by a computer in the Omaha board room. With 
everyane's screen showing the same information, 
Mr. Harper and his executives can review each 
unit's latest profit and loss estimates. “Our compa- 
ny is very decentralized,” he said, ‘‘but the technol- 
ogy helps keep us tied together. Sharing common 
information this way is tremendously important.” 

Although there is growth in‘the ranks of chief 
executives using, Computers, a recent study shows 
that top managers, in general, remain split in their 
opinions about the value of computer technology 
for thetr organizations. 

Professor Edgar H. Schein, of the Sloan School of 
Management at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and a research associate, Diane Ὁ. 
Wilson, conducted a study of 71 chief executives at 
mayor corporations in 1987 and found that most — 
57 percent — see great potential benefits in the new 
computer technology but aiso anticipated major 
problems in installation, including hidden costs 
and organizational resistance. The researchers 
ciassified 19 percent of the group as ambivalent 
about the benefits and installation problems, and 
22 percent extremely positive. Only 2 percent were 
Jabeled as skeplics. About 34 percent said they 
made "some personal use" of computers. a 


22% 
Utopian idealists 
Extremely positive. 
See no barriers to 
implementing 
technology. 
19% ὰ 
Ambivaient i 
See advantages of 
computers but also 
is and doubtful 
about their value. 


Source: Edgar +, Scheir/Diane Ὁ, Wilson 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


The trade deficit worsened in June, 
coming in at $12.5 billion, the largest 
since February. Imports in June rose 
5.7 percent, to $39.3 billion, and ex- 
ports fell 2.4 percent, to $26.8 billion. 
That was laken as a sign that the 
American economy, and its appetite 
for foreign goods, remains strong, 
perhaps strong enough to persuade 
the Fed that it must further tighten 
up on the money supply. One encaur- 
aging note came out of the trade re- 
port — the May deficit, originally put 
at $10.9 billion, was revised down- 
ward to $9.8 billion. 


The largest appliance maker in the 
world will be created by a deal in 
which Whirlpool is acquiring a ma- 
jority stake in the appliance opera- 
tions of N. V. Philips of the Nether- 


lands, Whirlpool will get 53 percent οὗ. 


the operation for an initial payment 
of $350 million and $120 million -more 
in three years. The venture will be 
based in the Netherlands. Michigan- 
based Whirlpool has annual sales of 
about $4 billion. Philips dees about $2 
billion worth of appliance business 
each year. 


Random House is buying Crown 
Publishing, one of the last of the big 
family-owned publishing houses in 
the country. Both companies are pri- 
vately held and no financial details 
were released. Crown was co-founded 
by its current chairman, Nat Wartels, 
in 1933. Random House is part of the 
Newhouse family’s Advance Publica- 
tions. The Crown deal also gives Ran- 
dom House the Outlet Book Company, 
which has more than 50 percent of the 
lucrative market in remainders, the 
overstocked books that are sold at 
deep discounts. That business is get- 
ting more competitive. Bantam Dou- . 
bleday Dell Publishing, which is © 
owned by the Bertelsmann publishing 
group of West Germany, said it was 
setting up a division to enter the re- 
mainders business. 


Industrial, production. rose: seighta x Teme 
tenths of 1 percent.in July in a broad- .. 


based jump that was the biggest this 
year. The number added to the con- 
cerns that strong growth might be 
stimulating inflation. Those fears 
were increased by the report that fac- 
tories, mines and utilities operated at 
83.5 percent of capacity in July, the 
highest levet in eight years. 


Iraq wants to buy a steel plant in 
Texas, but the deal is meeting opposi- 
tion in the Texas Congressional dele- 
gation. The USX plant near Houston 
would be dismantled and reassem- 
bled in Iraq, where it would produce 
pipe for the Iraqi oil industry. The 
factory was closed two years ago be- 
cause of sluggish demand and labor 
turmoil Representative Jack Fields 
said American companies were will- 
ing to buy the plant for as much or 
more than what Iraq is offering. USX 
would not comment. 


Investors continued to stay out of 
the markets. The Dow Jones indus- 
trial average almost went below 2,000 
early in the week but managed to 
close at 2,016.00, a loss of 21.52 points 
for the week. Volume was exceed- 
ingly meager. The credit markets 
were also lifeless. Even the trade 
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deficit numbers and other worrisome’ 
Statistics failed to _provake much 
bond trading. - 


Polaroid rejected a takeover pro- 
posal from an invéstment group led 
by Roy E. Disney. The photography 
company said the offer of $40 a share 
in cash plus some other incentives 
was inadequate: The Disney group, 


. which holds 8 percent of ‘Polaroid's _ 


- shares, is expected to keep pressing 
and a long battle; possibly involving 
other players, seems likely. ᾿ 


- momentum. aaa Hor le 
Bank Board arranged two merger 
transactions involving a total of 20 
sick institutions. The effort is part of 
the board's Southwest Plan to-merge, 
sell or close more than 100 inscivent 
Texas savings and Ioan associations. 
The bigger deal combined eight insti- 
tutions. The board prefers to involve 
private investors ‘in such deals, but 
these institutions. were so troubled 
that.no one was willing to put up any. 
capital Instead all the financing will 
come from the’ bank board and the 
cost will be at least $2.5 billion. That 
would be the ‘most. expensive’ such 
deal so far. The other transaction did . 
attract some private capital, al- 
though most analysts said it was a 
paltry sum. The Chicago banker Wil- 
liam Gibson, with backing from Lone 
Star Technologies of :Texas, put $48 
million into a merger of 12 institu- 
tions. The eventual cost to the bank 
board for that deal was estimated to 
beas high as $1.3 billion. 


Miscellanea. Lawyers who repre- 
sented some Texaco shareholders 
during its bankruptcy proceedings 
were awarded $350,000 in fees by the 


.bankruptcy judge. The lawyers, from 
19 firms, had asked for $9.5 million . 
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THE BILLBOARDS of Mea 


rabbi is giving 

a public lecture. “ee certain draper 

has the rabbinical court’ 
until 


Conispicuously absent are 
calling for mass protests 
the sanctity of Shabbat, By this tan. 
last year, ee 
streets to protest the 
ing of cinemas on Friday nights. 
ter-cannons and mounted 


men were stationed in yobs. 
neighbourhoods. Police in riot gear ᾿ 


moved through the streets in dou- 
ble-cofumns. 

. Not this year. The nonnally pro- 
test-filled: period between "Tisha 


beginning 
(August: 14) passed without a single 
mass protest. Only two smal} dele- 
gations — one from the Eda Haredit 
and another from Yisrael -- 
pass by the open cinemas and res- 


taurants every Friday night crying, - 


“Shabbes!” 


(The Eda Haredit, or “the Pietist. 


Community,” is essentially the com- 
munity council of those those Orthodox 
Jews who do not the valid- 

ity of the Jewish state toes the 
messiah has not yet come. The orga- 
nization does not embrace all Jews 


energy were 
inward rather than at the 
presropslcdceyy Hore ereliptvea 
pease delphi The 
event a peliatl retey sy 
in the haredi 


community these da 
Not a single: squad of riot polls 6 


Has the threat posed by the Arab 
Ξ τς τ pe 
stru; are 

from their failure last year ogre 
cinemas from screening films on Fri- 
day night, Shabbat Eve? 


tion 
ness of last year’s protests; the Arab 
uprising, which even most anti-state 
Haredim view as a threat to them- 


rael and Shas Shas parties atthe moment. 


FIRST AND FOREMOST, the: 
holy war against Friday-night mov- 
ies simply didn’t work. 


Week after week, Haredim went 


out into the streets with the sincere 


ACROSS 
1Cheice — avnilable 
interval, possibly (11) 


SSweetdish ofheliotrope cen. 


at. 


(δ) 
vous ( 


against neighbour (8) ars 
13 Gift ofold money (6) 


15 Clock renovation? loa 


Apain gt 


of Elul 


selves as well; the lack of some hor;. οἷα struck: down: 
secular- law 


ten . 


10 Civic centre al. the entrance to © 
nck Lane is open to pure hase 5 


11 Madlernise αὖ ᾿καροτίαγ rend : 
6) 


12Spring in lock ig an offence . 


DO 
_t Story of Rill and Polit(7) 


18 Having faulty genr, mini ean be: 


two - 
the community’s leaders to control. 


Young boys would throw bottles or 
stones at passing cars, tam over 


trash bins, throw things from baleo:, ς 


nies. 

. Thea, week after week on Shab- 
bat in the Holy City, teargas would 
fill Haredi neighbourhoods. The po- 


. lice would beat or arrest demonstra- 


tors. The news-media representa- 
tives came with their. cars and 
cameras. Secular activists mobilized 
and arranged for even more night-; 
spots to open. And in the end, Local 
Affairs Court Ji Ayala Procac- 
gia ge κην 
the ‘screening of. 


Within the Haredi community, 
Opposition grew to the mass protests 
that were, some people-argued, re- 
sulting ini even more Shabbat dese- 
ation than the offending act itself. 
: ““We came to the conclusion that 


190ne who has ecb features al 
work? (6) . 


«31 Eatsbirds(8) 


ΟΠ 33-They do give a hoot, hut feehly 
(6 ne: 


26 Takitigoffhrooch in ilver (5) 
ἃ 27 Native of Morocco ina lore 
, jacket (9) ) 


28 Cortifiente ‘of competence in 
translating Latin sereed (11) 


2 But this is not the river of Har- 
isfame(5) * 


3 Land ef Hope 9) 


4 ἔπηιπο οὗ. Ἄλλαι Perchival re- 
ἕω a 


gumeeee 
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᾿ς 12dackdaw, 13 Lasicon, 15 Modieum. 


Oe of the reasons that there was 
the sex-acces- 
sory shops this year, Stockhamer 
said, is that “the rabbinical courts 
and rabbis in general agreed that it 


protests i 
trolled and if they could cause 
remem’ Sot 
ly: desecration of God’s Name; 


ARAB UPRISING bas 30 


THE ARAB 
doubt contributed to the prevailing 


respond more harshly than last year 
to any disturbance of the peace in 
Haredi Ihe rabbis, police report- 


5 Neapolitan ace grime novel? (3 
5) 


6ltail trapped between two 
points of rvof-projection (5) 

7 Place for shooting stare? (4-3) 

8 Freudian-sownding record hol- 
tler (8) 

14Country home of Warehouse, 
say G5) 

16Policy women Lond to take out 
@) - 


bad heat going 
off wrapup! (8) 

18 Blunder of 7. perhnps? (7) 

20 Boller stance first inken at 
breakfast? (7) 

22Reneon Olympic finalists are 
betow record (5) 

24 Rice cooked by n girl (5) 

45 Discussing church in the past 
(ῃ 


ACROSS: 1 Sheikhx. 5 Spear. 8 
Repay. 3 Cajoted, 18 Wrinkle, 31 
Untic. 12 Juggle, 14 Animna, 17 
Catys, 19 Nomadic, 22 Doveent, 23 
tie, 24 Widen, 25 Hangman. 
DOWN: 1 Screw, 2 Kepying. 3 Kaynk. 
4 Secret, δ Sojourn, 6 Eelat.7 Redress. 
16 Spatch, + | 
Clean. 


18 bivid, 20 Moron. 


the wrath of police arriving straight 
from the riots in East Jerusalem? 
Were they concerned about the 
damage that might be done to their 
community if their followers were 
associated with Arabs throwing 
stones and petrol bombs? 

Haredi activist Yehuda Meshi- 
Zahav rejects such reasoning. Be- 
fore the 1967 Six Day War. the Eda 
Haredit demonstrated regardless of 
he Arab-Israeli. conflict, and its 


Soemad 
“The public is indifferent this 
year,” said Meshi-Zahav. “If there's 
some new violation of the status 
quo, they get very excited. But 
there’s no new issue now. It isn’t 
possible to protest against the sex 
shops because our leaders don't 
want wen baele even to know what that 
is. As for the showing of movies: we 
don’t accept it, but that’s the reality 
for the moment.” 
There have always been off years 
in the history of Haredi protest, Me- 
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Prayers | rather than hoe 


shi-Zahav said. And just because 
the Haredim are resting, he said, 
one should not assume that they 
have given up. 

Most Haredim interviewed re- 
cently said that they consider the 
Arab uprising 2 very real threat 
against them as well. 

“The Nazis didn’t distinguish be- 
tween Jews who were observant and 
those who were not, and the Arabs 
won't either, ” said one man as he 
shopped in a store near Mea 
She’arim. 

* Bat that doesn’t mean that he 


᾿ views the Zionist policemen as his-- 


protectors. Having lived in Jerusa- 
Jem throughout all the country's 
wars, he came to realize that “Every 
time we were caught um . if 
events had taken their natural 
course, we wouldn't be here right 
now.” 


Each time, he said, there was Di- 
vine intervention, and Divine inter- 
vention depends upon God's being 
happy with what he sees in the 
Promised Land. The man‘s remarks 
echoed the message of posters that 


appeared τῇ Jerusalem towards the 
beginning of the Arab uprising. In 
bold black letters, the Posters de- 
clared that the Arab riots were 
caused by the screening of movies 
on Friday nights. 

“Shabbat protects the Jewish peo- 
ple,” said Stockhamer. “If more 
people keep Shabbat and learn 
Tora, fewer Jews will be killed.” 


HAREDIM who participate in the 
political process say they are not 
protesting in the streets because 
they are preparing for the coming 
elections. 

“If we took to the streets, there 
would be bloodshed, and Teddy 
Kollek would still do whatever he 
wants because he has a majority,” 
said Stockhamer. “The solution is to 
increase our power in City Hall. It's 
clear that if Teddy didn’t have a 
majority and needed our votes, the 


Stockhamer predicts that more of 
the voting Haredi public will turn 
out at the polls than ever before. 
But secular activists are sceptical. 

From the secular point tof view. 
the cinema war was a “cultural revo- 
lution,” said Nuhum Solan of Ma- 
pam’s Jerusalem branch. It was the 
first time that large numbers of secu- 
lar residents were prepared to take 
to the streets in defence of their 
cause. A few thousand people stood 
outside the Beit Agron cinema the 
night Haredim, joined by other Or- 
thodox Jews, came to protest. 

“It was the first time we used a 

constructive, positive slogan, ‘For 
Cultural Freedom,’ instead of a neg- 
ative slogan, such as ‘Against reli- 
gious coercion,” Solan said. 

The attempt to introduce legisla- 
tion in the Knesset that would en- 
able local authorities to enforce by- 
laws banning Friday night movies 
did not work because the Shas Party 
feared the same legislation could be 
used to permit more violations of 
Shabbat, Solan said. He believes 
that the Haredim did not protest 
because they believed that public 
opinion would tum against them if 
they were seen demonstrating at the 
same time as the Arabs. 


~ Shahar Tan ἃ reporter for the 
weekly Kol Ha'ir newspaper. “It 
was a turning point. If movies are 
permitted, everything is permitted, 
including sex shops.” 

About a month ago, Ilan noted, 
three restaurants north of Jaffa 
Road. the side closer to Mea 
She’arim, opened for business on 
Friday nights: Hatzrif, Mandy's and 
Bayit Plus join the new restuarant in 
the Orion theatre and other cafes 
that have opened their doors. Mov- 
ies are shown at the Beit Agron, 
Cinematheque and Semadar cine- 


. mas and the five halls of the Orion 
τ compli, The municipality has orga-_| 


nized Friday ‘night rock’ ‘perfor- 
tances at the Khan ‘Theatre and 
theatrical performances in the Tal- 
piot industrial zone. 

Haredi activists are aware that the 
balance has tipped against them, but 
they take comfort not only in what 
they see as the justice of their cause, 
but also in the demographic victory 
promised by their higher birth rate. 

“Our people are depressed about 
all this desecration οἱ Shabbat,” 
Meshi-Zahav says. “But time }) on 
our side.” 


Keeping them in or letting them out 


SHOULD a city cat be kept in- 
cons: or should it be allowed to go 


= Ask besten σύες δαά γου! pet 
three opinions. Some feel very 
strongly that it is too dangerous to 
let a cat go out: f Halt: halted 

by a dog, or, in the 
case of a ented probably sto- 
len. Others, equally adamant, main: 
tain that a cat needs its freedom, 
that they are unhappy inside all the 
time, and that even though it is 
more dangerous to let it out, keep- 
ing it in is cruel. 

Ehese 3.8 lot ib De eeid ebont both 
opinions. Certainly the cat that is 
confined in ἃ flat and uses a litter 
box is safer than the one that comes 
and goes as it pleases. There's just 


.00 argument about that. 


But the inside cat has other prob- 
lems. It is more likely to claw the 
furniture, and often has to be de- 
clawed, to prevent damage. In that 
case, there is no question: a de- 
clawed cat should always be kept in, 
since it is less. Tomecats that 


FUR, FINS 
AND FEATHERS 
D’vora Ben Shaul 


are kept mn must also be castrated at 
a fairly early age; otherwise their 
spraying becomes intolerable. 

The cat that comes and goes is 
certainly vulnerable to all the dan- 
gers mentioned here. In addition, it 
will probably be harder to keep free 
of fleas and ticks. 

But I have known and owned cats 
that were allowed to come and go 
from a city flat and they did very 
well. They did not get run over or 
meet any other such bad end, living 
to ripe old age while retaining their 
claws and sexual competency and 
enduring the flea dusting and worm 
pills without any observable ill 
effects. 


THERE is no simple answer, but ἢ 
think that for the most part it de- 
pends on where you live. I would 
certainly not let a cat out if I lived on 


a very busy street. ‘This, I feel, is 
most important. If the garden area, 
even in a condominium, is large and 
well planted, the cat will nearly al- 
ways Stay pretty much in its own 


territory. 

On other hand, if the garden 
is too small and there are more at- 
tractive places nearby, the cat will 
find them - which often means 
crossing streets to do so. 

it also depends on whether there 
are any cat-killing dogs in the imme- 
diate area; owners who encourage 
this behaviour are also inclined to 
let their dogs run free. 

I have had both indoor and out- 
door cats and would not presume to 
tell anyone what to do in their par- 
ticular case. If the cat is indoors, 
then you always have the pleasure of 
knowing that it is waiting there to 
greet you and that it is safe from 
many dangers outside. 

On the other hand, there is also 
pleasure in the cat that, as Colette 
wrote, “comes to me with the smell 
of dawn in its fur.” 
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To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, Jerusalem 91000 Ξ 


Please send me The Jerusalem Desk Calendar 1988-1989. 
Yenelose a cheque for NIS 17.50. 


Name 


(9%2” x 6%”). Ask for it at your local bookstore. | 
Price: NIS 17.50 post-free. 
Arvilablo a Steimataky’s nd other bookstores 


τὸ Why not buy one for a friend? 
orders 
For gitt in USA please add NIS 5.00 for postage 


The Jerusalem Desk Calendar i 


Just published by The Jerusalem Post. 

For Jerusalem lovers! A handy, week-by-week 
desk calendar (13 months; September, 1988, to - 
September, 1989, eee) with beautiful black-and- : 

white photos facing every calendar page. All 

religious peal civic holidays — Israeli, American and 
Canadian -- are indicated. All dates in English and 
bound, each page 24 x 17 cm. 


trade distributor ~ Steimatzky's. . 


ry 


Page Five 


Who 15 a 
tourist? 


IT’S AMAZING when you see it 
in situ, that is, at the Holy Sites. 
Come to Galilee and see the 
world! Not the pearts of the 
Jewish World abroad, such as 
Brooklyn or Los Angeles, but 
the wide and unexpected world. 
Because it’s true, it’s exactly ας 
they've been telling us: Jews 
arent visiting in large numbers 
this season, but Christian pil- 
grims are not to be frightened. 


1 tagged along recently with 
an American university group 
for a tour around the Kinneret- 
Who shared our ferry to the 
northera shore? Quite a large 
group of Christian blacks from 
Nigeria, a Spanish-speaking 
group from Puerto Rico, and 
anuther group on the lower 
deck, which I didn’t identify, 
led by an Orthodox priest. The 
Puerto Ricans, on the apper 
deck with us, spent most of the 
time singing. 
And whom did we meet at. 


first trip to the Holy Land. 
There were also other clusters at 
other spots: near the synagogue, 
under trees to hear explanations 
in the shade, in various lan- 
guages, from varlous Israeli 
guides. Observing the wine 
press. Many seemed very blond 
— Germans, possibly, or Dutch 
or Scandinavians, Surely the es- 
sence of Ecumenism: unfright- 
ened, undisapproving, and 


CUTTING 


EDGE 


HELGA DUDMAN. 


from very black to very white. 

1 πὶ still unable to toddle up to 
every tour leader and say, 
Please, where is this interesting 


however, 
asked the old question about 
whether American Jews are 
staying away because of ner- 
vousness or because of disap- 
proval: “I think it’s fear, but 
layered over with disapproval, 
to justify staying away.”" 

NOW OVER to the Jewish holi- 
day, } Presence in Οἱ Ὁ. Which 
this year is Israeli. fe average 
tourist in ‘the average five-star 
hotel is an average five-year-old 
Israeli child. His average enter- 
tainment is dipping in and out in 
front of the automatic door at 
the entrance, entranced by his 
hi-tech power. This is what he 


games, 
so on. They might as well be in 
Petah Tikva. 

Sometimes the elevators get 
clogged with strollers, and 


called, and was booked immedi- 
ately. The apparent reason? 
The wife has a heavy American 
accent, and the hotels feared the 
less profitable foreign tourist 


business. 

Nor is a baptism site anything 
like a wzter slide. It's safer (in 
so many ways), and much, 
muuch less expensive, which ἐς to 
say, less profitable for the oper- 
ators. 


THERE'S A BIG difference, 
too, in the Galilee ferry experi- 
ence. as noted, like to 


ΕΝΤΕΗΤΑΙΝΜΕΝΤ 


e-Vian meets 
Middle America 


Ben Lynfield 


become an internationally 
That was the inescapable 
drawn last week when 11- 
of a dap and 
lavsky, "anana, 
Pi aver medela from Japan ἴς 
during a rwo-bour beginners 
museum Jast summer. 


off the Press” workshop said sh 


- surprised” when 586 received 3 

FILM REVIEW / Calev Ben-David Tokyo that prints by Amitai and Poplavsky 
ranked highly in last winter's Internatio Chil- 
dren’s Art Competition, sponsored by a Japanese 
HAVE YOU EVER TRIED TO EXPLAIN THE PLOT OF AN OUTER-SPACE | televison network. The competition featured en- 

fantasy film like Masters of the Universe without sounding ridiculous? Well, | gies from about 130 countries. 
here goes. Mouki Dagan, ἃ museum official, attributed 
The wicked Skeletor and the naughty Evil-Lynn have captured Greyskull | the awards given to Avner and Hemp i 


castle and imprisoned the Sorceress, giving them control over the inhabitants | japanese predilection for 
of Eternia. The righteous He-Man, aided by Teela and Woman-at-Arms, 
must regain control of Greyskull before the Great Eye opens at the next 
moon-zenith and bestows Skeletor with god-like powers. To do this requires 
the aid of the dwarfish inventor Gwildor and his Cosmic Key 


transportation device. 


mano 


various Sizes. 
red water. 


Got that? And this is only the first five minutes of the 
movie. Masters of the Universe is yet another of those inter- 
galactic fantasy films spawned by the success of Star Wars a 
decade ago. The source material here is a popular Ameri- 
can comic book and cartoon kiddie show, and the movie 
rarely rises above the sophistication level of its source. 
Yet while director Jim Goddard is no George Lucas, 
Masters of the Universe does offer some 
amusingly absurd variations on what bas 
now become a fairly hackneyed movie 
genre. While escaping from the bad guys, 
He-Man and his cohorts find themselves 
inadvertently transported to a distant part 
of the galaxy — Earth. They land in a small 

Middle-American town, where they seck 

the aid of two local teenagers in the battle 

against the forces of darkness. 

This must be a pretty exciting little town, 
because an inter-galactic battle taking place 
right on the main street fails to stir the interest 

of more than a handful of the local residents. 

This is the first fantasy film, and hopefully the 

last, with a laser-beam battle that winds up on the 
roof of a shopping mail. 

The weakest thing about Masters of the Universe is 

its mighty hero. He-Man is played by German body- 

builder Dolph Lundgren, a cut-rate Amold Schwar- 
zenegger last seen in the movies as the nasty Russian 
boxer pummeled by Sylvester Stallone in Rocky IV. 
Despite his musculature and flowing blond locks, 
Lundgren is a total black hole on the screen. 
Far more likeable is the evil Skeletor, played 
with hammy verve by stage actor Frank Langella 
under kilos of tatex make-up. Langella appears 
to be enjoying himself immensely, though per- 
haps he would prefer to be playing straight 
Shakespeare. “I am not in the giving vein 
today,” he intones, while zapping a cow- 
ering minion with an energy ray. 
Masters of the Universe seems to have 
been designed for kids aged 13 and 
under, who will probably enjoy its 
flash, obvious humour and non-stop 
action. Older, more discerning 
fans of fantasy-adventure would 
do better staying at home and 
re-reading their J.R.R-Tolkien 
and Stephen Donaldson 
collections. a 


a typical 
the inten 


to the emerging print. 


which proved popular 


WITH BRUSH AND CLAY HE 
uses his art to poke fun at everyone 
from lawyers to artists, from reli- 
— leaders to government offi- 

Charles Bragg, a 57-year-old so- 
cial satirist, painter and sculptor, 
produces work designed to bring out 
the comical side of human behav- 
iour. He describes himself as “8 roy- 
al pain in the rear” and his work as 
“humour with a mean streak.” 

One sculpture, called “Out-of- 
court Settlement,” shows two wres- 
ting lawyers, one ing and 
ruthlessly squeezing the other’s 
head under his arm. 

“The legal profession is fascinat- 
ing. It’s such a rich arena of the 
buman circus,” Bragg said. 

He recently signed a three-year 


At int in the mov- | contract with a California agency 
ie, When. Skeletor has the | that will exhibit his work all over the 
good guys cornered on | U-S.. His work appeared in New 
Earth, he declares, "Γαι ποῖ | Orleans during'the Rephblicax'Par- 


ty convention. 
“There is no greater human com- 
edy than a political convention,” be 


going to destroy you — but 
instead leave you to rot on 
this primative and tasteless 


he 
had just watched 

Masters of the 
Universe. 


“A social satirist is supposed to 
look τς 8 flaw and jump on it,” 
Bragg said in an interview. “I paint 
the fools. P'm a fool, too, 
but P’'m not powerful. Bernard Shaw 
tried to say the most serious thing in 
the most humorous way. That’s 
what Γπὶ trying to do with my paint- 
ings,” Bragg said. But I know paint- 
ings will not change the world.” 

Bragg started satixical painting in 
the © -Js, inspired by the domestic 
turmoil over the Viemam War. He 
is now doing a series of paintings on 
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SPEND A FEW HOURS IN THE BASEMENT 
of the Tel Aviv Art Museum aad you may 5000 


conclusion ἴο Dé 
id Avner Amitai, 
nine-year-old .Ed 


i. director of the museum's 
Mira ᾿ e was “completely 
notification from 


print by Amitai portrays an obese man and a thin 

ing to each other at an rere 
] "s print, “Aquarium,” portrays 

Cory μτα dees in ata Chat contains 


Printing differs fundamentally from painting in 
that there are no brash strokes involved. Instead, 
sir grand ate sro drawing of 

ied work of art. Then, images destined 
to be coloured are cut out with scissors and placed 
beneath a wire mesh. Paint is then poured 
through the mesh onto the images. In this fash- 
ion, new coloured images are continually added 


Caspi says that the print-making workshop, 
with children last year, is 
now attracting entire families to its introductory 
sessions. For Rosh Hashana, the museum staff 
will be giving special two-hour classes for ama- | 
teurs on making prints for use as New Year cards. 
As yet, no one has explored the possibility of 
marketing the Rosh Hashana prints in Tokyo. 


Mean streaks 


Conny Lotze / WASHINGTON 


famous artists painting their famous 


artist. 


Po- 


“Prints 


pictures. 


In Washington he visited the Paul 
Gaugin exhibition at the National 
Gallery of Arts to study the artist's 
style. He bas already painted Mo- 


net, Lautrec and Rembrandt. 


He does not make fun of the art- 
ists, he said, but rather observes the 


irony in their works. 
’ “They had such 


said. “El Greco did popes 
saints, and Toulouse-Lautrec did 


hookers and brothels and dance 


sions of the world were so different. 


but both visions survived in their 


works.” 
Bragg grew 


before settling in New York, where 
he attended the High School of Mu- 
sic and Art. He recently took up 
sculpting, attracted by the prospect 
of “turning my pedple into three- 
dimensional art.” 

Bragg’s work sells for up to 
$35,000 a piece, and he has received 
letters of praise from lawyers and 
judges, including one from U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice William Bren- 
nau. 


“T have my biggest following 
among the legal profession. Those 
people have a great sense of hu- 
mour,” Bragg said. 

Most of his subjects are middle- 
aged, white males, who he says sym- 
bolize the people in soci- 


ety. “I don't paint- women, blacks 
and Hispanics. 
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12:30, 2:30, 5 Mac and Me. 
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Avner Auitel, winner of a gold medal, at the 


τ vision of | | 
what’s tight for the world, what's 


sacred and what's profane,” Bross 


coi 
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Tel Aviv Museum ‘to receive his wward. ὦ 


with an unprounceable name. 

Because Israel is a small country 
with an even smaller wine-dsinking 
_Pablic and difficult customs restric- 
and far between. Ὁ 


τος τ ported wine, not from any xenopho- 
τς ’ bia but because I suspect that the 
- ".. ‘wine was brought in under fess than 
+, _ ideal conditions. and the kind of 
treatment that would make it 
impossible for any wine to fare well, 
I also suspect that the really fine 
European wines go to far better 
markets than we can Offer. : 


found it difficult to resist the temp- 
tation of a bottle of Feteasca Royale 
1985, a Rumanian wine described as 
“medium dry” on the label. I must 
aduut that it was. the tall, narrow, 
% traditional Riesling bottle that at- 
tracted me as much as anything else. 
bot it was the price of NIS 9 that 
finally decided me. . 

sweet, although the aroma and taste 
“πέτα otherwise inoffensive. with an 
- underlying taste not unlike raspber- 


᾿ jes. It di di 
WINEBOX/Haim Shapiro 2c 3t didnt do mutt fot oa 


eh <' 2: πρῶ Sth, 4 κοϑῖρα. χες. αᾶ for dessert. oe θα ινα 
THERE is ALWAYS’ Ὁ GREAT "“" But the wine presented a mystery. 
attraction in trying wines from far On the cork, inside the outer seal 
away. Even the most sophisticated 


were the words “Carmel Israel,” 
of connoisseurs is usually happy to making me wonder exactly what it 
try a bottle that comes from a place drinking. 


was I was 

Bigger and bett 

ADDITIONS HAVE BEEN MADE TO THE PROGRAMME OF YIN 
Mei, the Chinese dancer who will be appearing at the Israel Museum next 
week, She will not only have a male partner (Reginald Wilson. who dances 
with Ohad Naharin’s company in New York) but also a Chinese musician, 
Chang Wvan Wang, who will play on a zheng, an authentic Chinese 
instrument. The first half of the programme will consist of traditional 


Chinese dances. In the second half, Yin Mei will perform her own choreog- -᾿ 


raphy. The dates are August 27 and 30, and not as previously stated. 
: Β Dora Sowden 


at the Hotel Inter-Continental ᾿ 
with The Jerusalem Post 


The Hote! Inter-Continental Jerusalem distributes 
_. _ complimentary copies of The Jerusalem Post to 
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although some studies bave shown 


investor community is | 
in, we're, in for a lot of trouble. 


acceptance speech 
rally the stock market 
otherwise dreary week. 


bit.” 


, Tesearchers will tell you there isn't 


Bush v. Dukakis © 
The market abstains 


Since traders had little else to do this past week, many passed time Ὁ 
musiig about. presidential politics. But few based ph ‘on the 
Prospect of prosperity under presidential rivals Michael Dakakis or 


“There will be hard decisions that will have to be made regarding 
iy trade and budget deficits, higher taxes. The Street is looking at that.” . 


Despite the cynicism, some say Bush’s vow in his Thursday night 
: to keep taxes down may have played a role in a mild 
enjoyed early Friday, one of the few 


Robert O’Toole, manager of over-the-counter trading at Shearson 
Lehman Hutton Inc. in New York, says Bush’s battle cry “helped a little 


“ In fact, some noted, if Republican Vice President Bush had hoped to 
ignite followers into a victory frenzy at the Republican National Conven- 
ig millions of new jobs, low i 


tion and no tax increases, 


Wail Street wasn’t terribly impressed. Nor did the market find reassur- 
ance in. Bush’s choice for vice president, Senator Dan Quayle of Indiana, 
a little-known, conservative, baby boomer who faced intense press 
ἤ scrutiny over questions about his military record. : 


professionals believe Democratic 


running mate Lioyd Bentsen are any better, 


the stock market has done better 


under ἃ Democratic administration. - 

“The ejection isn’t sparking any interest in the market one way or 
another. When you look at it, it's not a contest of two dynamic people,” 
says Philip C. Puccio, senior vice president and manager of instituuional 
trading at-Dillon, Read and Co. in New York. “I fee] the institutional- 
i ing ahead into 1989, and no matter who gets 


our 


Likewise, when the market strengthened last Tuesday despite alarm- 
. ing news about a worsening trade deficit, some brokers thought it was a 
" reaction to the Bush nomination process and called it a Republican rally. 
. Others called that thinking, ridiculous conjecture. - 

= _ “I think the markets are sophisticated enough to concentrate on the 
fondamentais,” says Richard Wholey, a broker-analyst at Wayne Hum- 
mer and Co. in Chicago. “It’s easy and convenient sometimes for market 
atoms grime pre berm sic hai icc dP laa 


: Judging from the market’s behavior this past week, he was right. The 
* Dow Jones Industrial Average hit a three-month low last Monday, then _ 


"> moved in a narrow range, finishing Friday at 2016 for a weekly loss of 
ΠΣ 21.52. The New York Stock Exchange composite index rose 1.01 to 
᾿ς = 147.54; the Nasdaq composite index for the over-the-counter market fell 

"1.53 to 377.42; and the American Stock Exchange Market-Value Index 


τ fell 1.45 to 295.03. 


weekly volume since late May. a 


Volume on the Big Board averaged 144.61 million shares a day, 
against 180.08 million a day the week before. It was the lowest average 


: _ Paal Campbell Jr., a stock analyst at Nikko Securities Co. Internation- 
- alin New York, says that if there is any market reaction to a presidential 


᾿ς candidate, the effects are seen over time, not day-to-day. “It’s not one of 
these things when someone says, ‘Oh gee, he’s a good guy, let’s buy 


* + stocks,’ * Campbell says. 


το Although the candidates may not directly influence Wall Street’s 
"behaviour, at least one forecaster contends the market's direction can 
-- predict who will win the election, with uncanny accuracy. 

Yale Hirsch, publisher of the Stock Trader’s Abnanac, contends the 
- - direction of the Dow between the close of the last presidential conven- 
- © tion and Election Day mirrers-voter sentiment. He bases the theory.on | 
.. + the premise that of the the 14 presidential elections since 1900 m which 


-.. Κα higher, Bush will 


- _ The dollar closed little changed 
“tiday as central banks continued to 
- “ell the currency. However, for the 


the week. U.S. June trade a 
reported Tuesday, 

howed a widening of the deficit to 

12.54 billion, exceeded market 


yews Ἶ 


{OSCOW -- Workers sacked with- 
ut consultation, salaries reduced or 
wen unpaid, slack and idle manage- 


+ -a€ which. were published last week, . 


: the incumbents triumphed, 12 were foretold by 
- [π other words, if the Dow average is lower November 8 than its 
: 2027.03 level last ‘Thursday, Dukakis will win. Conversely if the average 


: had Jost’ arid. found new jobs, bat 
i workers 


. duction industries had 


rising stock prices. 


game, but Hirsch takes this very seriously,” says 
a market historian and author of several books on Wall 


dollar — were evidently timed to in- 
fluence the market and coptributed 
to the week’s volatility. 


visory 


(onl Soviet trade unions face | 
-tising tide of discontent 


. In a sober speech to 


10% more time had been lost last 
year than in 1986 because of stand- 
stills and ‘absenteeism. The dissatis- 


‘faction, of workers with the crude- 


ness ‘of: administration, poor 
organization of production, endless 
“black Saturdays” (forced over- 


- time), ipefic 


inefficiencies, 
spurts” ‘and’ other governmental 
and bureaucracy 


~ Shalayev said that irr the.past 18 
wads LS alike & 


‘sacked without new jobs being 
found, and -without consultation 
‘with the unions. ᾿ ᾿ 

"Ne half of the workers in pro- 


Ἶ 
| 
| 


Solel Boneh: 


mainstays of indi 


of heightened competition. Israel's 
economy sbould come out of the 


cians, but the motives for this inter- 


11 ference, Shilo stresses, were 


basically humanistic. 

The Histadrut believes in the so- 
cial value of full employment, job 
stability, better living standards. 
Business considerations make cruel 
decisions necessary: to cut back and 
close down what isn’t profitable. Af- 
ter a long period of expansion, the 
Histadrat suddenly found itself 
i . hurt 

in the process -- the workers at Alli- 
ance Tyre and Rubber Co.,: Yuval 
_ Gad and a host of others — are un- 


ly angry. Bas 

The drastic new factor overriding 
traditional com: ies is interna- 
tional Se ta “We = conm- 
pete not just against Sweden 
or West Germany,” says Shilo, “but 
against Singapore, Tarwan and Ko- 
rea, where wages are half ours and 
productivity hipher than ours.” 

Until the mid-1970s, Labour gov- 
eroments protected Israel from for- 
eign competition by controlling the 
economy. Undertakings the govern- 
ment sought to encourage were sub- 
sidized through cheap loans, a mul- 
tiplicity of exchange rates and 


whose troubles go back 10 years 
when he was director-general of the 


‘wii 
reign carriers, which ac- 
counted for the other half of Israel's 


Dollar defies bad news |Ex-Im Bank 


loan chest 
exhausted 


stantially exceeded 

authority of $692.9m. As ἃ result he 

said, Ex-Im Bank will only be able to 
z i suaall. medium- 


‘term loans in its direct loan 
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An interview with Ehud Shilo 


A victim of Israel’ 


air traffic, became the happy recipi- 
ents of more foreign currency thar 
they needed, helping to drain the 
Treasury’s foreign currency re- 
serves. 

But, Shilo recalls: “The Ameri- 
cans jettisoned the cartel system 
sponsored by IATA (International 
Air Transport Association), adopt- 
ing instead an ies policy. 
TWA offered fights from Tel Aviv 
to New York for $499 return. El Al 
had to adjust, dropping its ticket 
prices by one third. Ags unheard-of 
exposure to naked competition 
brought the airline before long into 
a state of insolvency.” It is trying 
bard to recover, albeit under the 
sponsorship of ἃ state-appointed re- 
cerver. 


The story of El Al encompasses in 
miniature the story of the whole 
economy. Subsidies may bave been 
justified at the beginning; they 
helped to get industry started. But 
eventually companies must pay their 
own way and compete, otherwise 
they become a burden on the econo- 
my. 

Tne process of liberalization is not 
unique to Israel; it has been taking 
place all over the world. “The inter- 
national business boom that made 


ing up their infrastructure after 
[ Bh δ SO ae 

te. open-skies policy in 
tos Oi. wins past clan open anit 
Policy all over. 


good time. The Histadrut sector 
tried to postpone the evil hour — and 
bas got into trouble.” 
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Former Solel Boneh chairman Ehud Shilo and a 1985 construc- 
tion site. The era of big projects ended more than a decade ago 


* and the company is still suffering. 


Though not subject to the compe- 

tition of imports from abroad, the 
building industry suffered the great- 
est setback of all. During the early 
1970s activity was at its peak. The 
country was erecting universities, 
hospitals and hotels. Production was 
growing, factory space had to be 
provided. Defence construction 
went on in Sinai and the Golan. 
Immigrants from abroad needed 
housing. 
In the late 1970s and 1980s came 
the great change. Construction 
work sagged by two-thirds, from 10 
million square metres ἃ year to 3.5 
million. And with the Likud in pow- 
er, what new building there was 
took place across the Green Line. 
Motivated by ideology rather than 
profit, Sole! Boneh would not par- 
ticipate. Aside from occasional sub- 
contracting jobs, the Histadrut com- 
pany was notable in the occupied 
territories by its absence. 

Inside Israel demand was now 
chiefly for small jobs — and here the 
crippling competition of cheap Arab 
labour made itself felt. “In big ven- 
tures like an air terminal or sky- 
scraper, Solel Boneh enjoys advan- 
tages of scale. But if a private 
investor wants to erect a dance hall 
or an office block, there are plenty 
of small contractors around who suit 
his purpose. 

“They bypass the labour ex- 

» recruiting Arab workers 
through a ra’is. This type of non- 
union labour is not concerned with 
collective agreements, holidays with 
pay, pension funds, or all the other 
benefits that are an immutable part 
of the work regime in Sole] Boneh.” 

It once employed more than 
15,000 permanent staff. When Shilo 
tock over the number was down to 


(IPPA) 


10.000, and even that was far too 
many. The company was bloated. it 
had more than 30 branches around 
the country, many of them commit- 
ted to keeping wage-eamers busy in 
outlying places like Kiryat Shmona. 
Afula and Dimona. 

“We had built these townships, 
but the so-called development areas 
were no longer being developed and 
there was little left to do. In 1986 we 
submitted a recovery plan, reducing 


our 30 branches to six regional of-- 


fices. Over a period of 18 months, 
more than half our workforce was 
retired, bringing the number down 
to 4,500. 

“The policy of contraction was a 
body-blow to the labour movement. 
The trade union tried to cushion the 
shock by negotiating generous sev- 
erance pay.” Too generous, For ex- 
ample, 1,500 senior employees con- 
tinue under the agreement to draw 
60% of their basic wage after they 
were dismissed till they become pen- 
sionable, which means on average 
about five years. 

Tt is a humane arrangement, cer- 
tainly, but expensive. ‘We had set 
aside $30 million as compensation 
for those leaving our employment. 
The cost tumed out to be $130m. - 

“In addition we wanted to divorce 
ourselves from the rie wage- 
bargaining procedure. If {Finance 

. Minister. Moshe] Nissim and [Hista- 
‘drut Secretary-General Yisrael] 
Kessar negotiated a 10% salary rise 
for engineers in the public sector, 
that was all right for the civil service: 
the taxpayer picked up the tab. But 
we had no money. The best thing we 
could do was link wages to 
productivity. 

“The trade union wouldn't see 
things our way.” The Histadrut tra- 


“| won't do any business when I'm on vacation”. 

That's a rule a lot of people make... but now when in 
Israel, it could be ἃ rule worth ignoring. 
Bank Hapoalim offers visitors and tourists to Israel a 
VIP free foreign currency account that's tax-free and 
confidential. And in honor of Israel's 40th 
Anniversary, you'll get a special medal struck for this 


economy 


ditionally gave its workers 2 better 
deal than anyone else, 50 why stop 
now? Real wages rose 15% nation- 
wide during 1987, according to 
Shilo, and it went up by the same 
amount in loss-making Solel Boneh. 
Not because management wanted it 
that way; the politicians forced their 
hand. Social policy continued to 
take precedence over business cal- 
culations. So Shilo decided last 
month 10 submit his resignation. 

Treasury-financed rescue opera- 
i past, which 
normally would have left Solel 
Boneh one option - to close down. 
But the Histadrut does not give in so 
easily, It chose one of its own com- 
panies, Shikun Ovdim, to come to 
Solel Boneh’s rescue. 

Shikun Ovdim is a housing com- 
pany, not 5 building contractor, and 
it owns a reserve of building 
land accumulated over more than 30 
years. It will pledge this land to the 
banks as collateral against $150m. of 
Solel Boneh debts. In return it gets 
ownership of Solel Boneh. 

The take-over is being engineered 
not for business reasons but in a 
spirit of worker solidarity. Not that 
the business side can be ignored. 
The debts that Shikun Ovdim has 
underwritten will have to be de- 
frayed, meaning that Solel Boneh 
must be twice as productive, so that 
it can both stay profitable and repay 
its debts. 

Thus the problem in Israel is not 
whether to adjust, but how to ad- 
just, contended Shilo. Moderniza- 
tion can be done by evolution. Un- 
fortunately, the economy is 
undergoing shock treatment. “As 
things are, 1989 is going to be a bad 
year,” he predicts, “worse than 
1988." 

The authorities have failed to co- 
ordinate their efforts. It is not 
enough that old companies reduce 
staff, shrink to a viable size or close 
down loss-making operations. 
Along with consolidation must 
come growth. A splarge of new high 
technology enterprises is needed to 
fill the void. Otherwise there will be 
unemployment. 

Workers, for their part, should 
accept the need for job mobility. 
Redundant employees who have 
nothing to do in Solel Boneb are 
better off taking their severance pay 
and starting again with a fresh em- 
ployer— one who is going places and 
genuinely needs their services. 

Firing someone who bas no pros- 
pects of finding work elsewhere 
not labour mobility, says Shilo, and 
workers have the right to object. 

“The government's duty is to pro- 


“mote technological change and at 


the same time maintain economic 
stability. It must open the door to 
liberalization and modernization — 
that is the call of the hour. But the 
consequent shake-up and re-struc- 
turing, though very necessary, do 
not have to come at the expense of 
full employment. There is an impor- 
tant planning job here to be donc.” 


occasion for openihg a VIP account. 

In addition, Bank Hapoalim offers access to 
international Private Banking - including asset 
management, foreign exchange, bonds, shares, — 
precious metals and other investment opportunities. 
That's why it pays to take a 5 minute break from 
your vacation and visit one of our Tourist Centers or 
Bank Hapoalim branches. 


Celebrate Israel's 40th Anniversary and do 
something that's good for you... and good for Israel. 
And get a medal for doing it 
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Public sector wage accord 
Holdouts seen signing soon 


By JEFF BLACK son i ΚΙ rk hours. tor-general and wages chief, was ᾿ . any time i 
Post Labour Reporter ϑυκῦῖου ie cs alee agreed ty ex well Outmumbered by the Histadrut | _» BY JUDY MALTA ee ea 
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eeting yesterday at the Treasury hike, On this int, the union mons ὡς ΜῈ _. | court for allegedly failing to transfer tomers had called Fiat’s main office and is repayable in the year of the. cartel,. which controls : 
th Fi M Moshe 38° poin Meir Gabbai, the Civil Service ᾿ freight rates, but shipping 
. h Finance Minister Moshe τς said, they were still waiting issioner, said after the meet. to it money put down on new cars. in the past few weeks, saying (ey 2000, is by the ital ight 9 bt a 
Nissim yesterday agreed to the for further clarifications from the ins the major problem still remain- | _ In an attempt to reassure worried oe aes them. It later ian sO ΕΒ α 
the demand of the three unions-the Treasury. ing was the unions’ demand for pub- } customers, however, Fiat's manag- Teceived had 
i lic sector employers to increase rhe { ing director in Israel, Shlomo Arad, 


Engineers, Technicians and Union 
of Social Science and Humanities 


Graduates — to include institutes of εν prades for these union members 
higher education within the scope of will be increased after six months. ἐπ hishtalmiut), At the same time, no cause for concern. They will 
Nissim, given the absences he-said he expected these unions to | S¢t their cars. 


the accord, which grants an 11% 
wage rise Over two years and a re- 


It was also agreed that if the 
unions join the accord, starting sala- 


abroad of both his ministry's 


size of their contribution to the em- 
ployees’ advanced-study funds (ker- 


sign the accord next week. 


Gaon scored for remarks on firings 


By JEFF BLACK 
Post Labour Reporter 

Koor Managing Director Benny 
Gaon came under attack by Hista- 
drut officials yesterday for remarks 
he made last week that workers bad 
to be fired and factories closed if 
Koor was going to return to profit- 
ability. 
- Histadrut central committee 
members Aliza Tamir and Yitzhak 
Welber scored Gaon in particular 


for comparing redundant workers to 
sheep. Gaon, describing workers 
soon to be dismissed, said last week 
that “sheep don't celebrate going to 
the slaughter.” 

Only Hevrat Ha'ovdim Secretary- 
General Danny Rosolio came to 
Gaon’s defence during yesterday's 
central committee meeting, saying 
Gaon’s words had been taken out of 
context and that Gaon's “brave and 
correct” statement did not attach 


any blame to Koor’s workers for the 


The major ἐπ ox of yesterday's 
meeting was nm up by a discus- 
sion on the labour federation’s new 
internal information campaign, 
“New Directions in the Histadrut,” 
which follows Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar’s reorgani- 
zation plan for the troubled Hevrat 
He’ovdim holding company. 
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insisted that ‘‘all customers who 
ΕΞ according to regulations should 


In advertisements placed in Fri- 
day's Jerusalem Post and other 
newspapers Thursday, Fiat said that 
“Goldin Vehicle Co. ... is not au- 
thorized to sell Fiat cars or spare 


Fiat importer alleges 
agent misused funds 
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NEW YORK (Reuter) — A U.S. 


We moum the passing of our 
illustrious colleague and teacher 


_ Prof. ERNST SIMON σι 


Prof. AKIVAH (Ernst) SIMON 


Alumnus of Hebrew - 
Honorary Alum rod ew Union Cotlege 


© 


To the Pagani Family 
Deepest sympathy on the untimely passing of your dear 


HERBERT PAGANI 


A wonderful human being who worked 
for the good of his fellow man 


The Management of Assaf Harofeh Medical Centre 


Richard J. Scheuer 


Alfred Gottschalk 
P Chairman of the Board 


and extend condolences to his family Eerie 


The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
The Movement of Masorti Judaism in Israel 
The Rabbinical Assembly of Israel 
The Ramah Programs in Israe! 

The Seminary of Judaic Studies 


To | The Friends of Assaf Harofeh Medical Centre 
saciid FAMILY ἧ 
RUTH TAMIR and FAMILY We announce with sorrow the passing of our dearest 
Deepest pathy of the death of eer 
= ALICE ZIMAND >: 
BATSHEVA KATZNELSON on August 17, 1988. 
She bequeathed her body to science. 


Mother, grandmother and great-grandmother 
Ulpan Akiva _ 


ΓΟ ΠῚ ΤΠ 


Ahuva Oren Pines 
Shoshena Ship _ 


“At this point, I am just going to body 
ch SCll nena seer : 
said. Lewis 


= lightly on his ample shoviders. 


will be his. “I don't care where Lew- 


δ with Joaquim Cruz of Brazil second. 


doubts on. his participation in the 
event. 


cating he took the step because they 


τ had not trained in the event with the |. © 


: Fest of the team in Davos earlier this 
season, causing coordination 


. Notices inthis feature are @ charged: at ΝΙΒΊΟ. 60 per fine, including VAT. Insertion 
__— every day of the month | costs Nis 211,80 per line, including VAT, per Month. 


. German, 8 am., 9 am., 


JERUSALEM 


nal ‘teraeli Jazz Garden 


zi Hee 
a ¥ “CIDE TOURS in nEnglah c can bearranged 


"grate goldworking tradition in’ ancient 


Americat-Comics -- the history of comics, 
comers) News. in 


” printed material bya French toh graphic design 
= Works on the theme of 


3 21 collage: 


[Foar ooakugds ta thee ct ae 
Seoul Olympics, Bulgarian Yor- 
:danka Donkova set a new world re- 
cord in the women’s ees 


Sagorcheva at a track meet here, a 

town 300 km south of Sofia. Sagor- 

cheva had taken the world record 

cot tng cacy ἃ yoati age witht atine 
in Drama, Greece. 


ensure ς 
Ἂς But for Johnson the pressure sits 


Johnson is adamant that the gold 


* 800 metres in 2:43.86 on a wet track, 


Lewis, who has had a Picture-per- 
* fect season up to now, has himself 
got into an off-the-track contro- 
ersy that may jeopardize his 


night. Lewis -immediately . cast 


excavations- 
: and other 


εἶα flagOProclamation: οὗ Ind ὩΣ nad 


Boxers fear 


Reliever pitches up just in time 
Olympic 


NEW YORK (AP) - Lee Smith cut Jose Lind’s two-run single in the when the Astros tried to throw Smi- 
Srey slog Gyo Ould a er ca daa Pheseee πῆρ πον ἃ Bonds’ single with . 
2 long day for innings; as lowed Bonds’ 
igs beat the-Honston Astros 2-1 Satur- a single, scoring Smiley and Bonds exclusion 

ΑΝ sects Gace tcl Βς day. The victory moved the second- and bringing on reliever Larry An- 

faced to earn his 19th save and-the _ place Pirates to'within 344 of dersen. Ryan, who has pi only Post Sports Staff 
Boston Red Sox beat the A’s 7-5,. the idle New York Mets in the Na- one complete game 27 starts, de- The Israel Olympic authorities 
handing rookie Todd Burns his first tional League East. a twisted back are determined to nip in the bud any 
major-league ioss.. Ryan, 9-11, who has pitched a covering second on Lind’s hit. nefarious attempt to ban Israeli bo:.- 

The Boston reliever had been in major-league record five no-hitters, “Nolan Ryan is a great pitcher, Ἐἰς Kom parepaing + in the Seoul 

lympics. 


one of the all-time greats, but no- 
The fear was aroused by a BBC 


Jr., bom on Friday. ing pitcher John ‘Smiley on a 31 body was going out there sa saying, 

“tt didn't go over too well: with iS Pn ἀυτῆς Babee tore μὴ ‘Uh, ob, he can throw a no-hitter,” Teport at the end of last week that 
my wife when I couldn't stay home = centre to break up the no- Bonds said. “You've to get the European boxing association 
longer, but J.think shell be happy hitter and took second on the play yourself out of that mind game ... was planning to ask the Internation- 
now because J had a real good day,” "AMERICAN LEAGUE and try to approach it like you were al Olympic Committee to consider 
Smith said after his 199th career - East Division facing any other pitcher.” debarring the Israeli boxers because 
save. “I thought I'd be tired because WL Pe GS NATIONAL LEA! of the ill-considered private visit by 
my flight left at 7 o'clock this morm- pepo - π ἃ 55. = EAGUE 2 group of fighters from Israel τὸ 
ing, but 2s soon as.the first batter | Boson Ὁ (BAe 3 East Division South Africa earlier this summer. 
ste, in J felt fine.” - ᾿Μηπαιίκρα ea 504 wh Wee Wak 1 0.3 GB Olympic chief Itzhak Ofek said 

smith struck out-three and has Torowo oe: ὯΝ Finbar as 33 m last night that he would be phoning 
strikeouts in his last 28 uo 6% Ὁ τ Sam 8 the boxing committee (which has its 

δὲ. Lows δὲ ἐδ 43 17 uarters in East Berlin) to as- 

West Division — ἐς Philadelphia 17 Ag 2 certain whether in fact any move is 

δδ 54 37 8 West Division afoot to undercut Israel's position at 

7,” Manag- Kanes © δ ὦ ie ih Loe Angeles Ἢ δὶ 582 - the Olympics. “There are no valid 

er Joe Morgan said. “Once he got Tens 535 66 455 20” | ay ιν ὁ gF ἘΠ ΒΗ grounds for action against us but we 
that airplane rust out of his system, {ewe Ὁ. a ἢ ἀρισα δ᾽ ὅν 22 δὰ want to make perfectly sure nothing 
he started popping.” : Sea Diego ae ha τὸ ΒΕῚ ΟἹ ες 
_NATIONAL LEAGUE Setmraay’s AL. gpence—Keneas City 4, Cleve- FTnck Sports Federation chairtan - 

Pittsburgh's Bany Bonds had the land. 2: Bilvnetes δὶ Devore ἢ amore Sg MRSA NL ΣΕ — Pieubergh 2, Bows- Shmvel Laikin said he would also be in 
perfect solution for breaking up No- cassornie 2, 1 tonings; Detroit 2, Chicago 1; Atlanta 4; Sam Francisco 4, Philadelphia 3; Les ἀρκῇ, ith bis οσικθϊεσρατας ubeous first 
Tan Ryan’s no-hitter. Texas 3, Minnesota 2, ‘Angeles 4, Montreal 3; thing today fo make sure no dis a 

HEAD FIRST FOR SEOUL -- Los Angeles Olympic silver medalist pela — 


et hee Me de aes aE tte 


Olympic aut boritics hal maved seily in 
pressing for a ban on all ε participanis 

and officials alike -- who hud 
taken part io the tour to South Africa. In 


Naim wants.a golden hit for ae 


berth for Seoul. Greg Louganis the double 


BOLU, Turkey (AP)—Ni Sul springboard 

manogin has Erchen world weigh. 1 OLYMPIC Olympic champion in LA in the 3-metre event and the | response, the local boxing association 
Uiting records 59 times in his seven: ‘COUNTDOWN: 10-metre platform gained his opportunity to defend his 3-metre title | =wounoed carlics this moots a Htc bat 
year career, but he has to wait until §|  Qot Sv EN ERAN NEES in Seoul when he won the men’s competition. Joining him in Seoul iS | pope of the three men ia the boxing team 
payed pars laa —— Mark Bradshaw who took second spot. (AEP) | το Scoul was involved in the trip. 


Suleymanoglu missed the 1984 
LA Games when his native Bulgaria - 


Gabi ousts Evert in Montreal 


r 
ξ 


διογοσμιρα alan 91th Ofer Commaa: 
Gents ig ready for Tur- 
τὸ compete - 
key two years after his defection, be MONTREAL (AP) - Argentina’s 7 sever thought Td lose until she Wilander plays fellow Swede and 
is confident that he will win the cov- Gabriela Sabatini beat Chris Evert Pier “1 don't teal got blasted off the éefeutng canon Stn cer 
eted prize in three categories in | and Natalia Zvereva of the Soviet court in the match, but I'm Edberg, the top 
Seoul = snatch; jerk and ovearal : Union ousted Pam Shriver and δά. “Durtm.the match, bat I'm disappointed two sets to beat compatriot Anders 
oon as itn more when ey and would Tall τὸ continua bis vanced to the final of the Playes's should bave." ©" καρ when Jarryd 63, 6-4 in the other semi- 
" τὶ βουϊά b i agen 
the Chivese veighttifer Sheds Wu suocess. “T proved them wrong . ump over Ever: came inte sem Gnas Krickscin’s downfall was. an errant 
n the gold atthe 56 Κρ. category there,” said $ - at Sabat of the Virginia Slims tournament in Flor- Inconsistent first serves. 
woh moe of 2 Kg. 5 a fini, seeded fourth, avenged ofthe Virginia 5 He made just 43 percent of his first 
τῆῶ α τοῖα! οἱ 267. 5 Κα at Los An- iy litaiee eis ationgeet eeigie: x,” | a loss to Evert last Sunday in Los Ἐς Soje sdrarag dosing serves in the match, 

Sa Ἂ 5 4 i lid τὶ i ‘ for , and missed eight 
ef hs fig competion face his, Me Sita Topuroy tom he δῆ Angsles by sing solid topspin "fF dong ἀξ ἄμα τῶ, ὡς, Pf Wud, ond med eh 
defection, Suleymanoglu broke the ΚΒ- class down to 60 and pitting him 63 victory. κεηχεσνῤα αν καῖ ferme ail oe ea oes result, Wilander won most of the long 
world snatch record in Cardiff last against 1 ᾿ orate, a 17-year-old who time the way she did after the first set re. νὰ κω 
aon ian repeating - Toparor, whe mother seeded Martina Navrati- against Evert last weekend eS Ἰουρὰ πικοταῖν." ia 

i i Raim, was on top of her _Shriver was serving to win the first set “δι. “You know he's going to stay ou 
oe phone io on Eid. γτεῦνελίεν τ when she became unravelled and lost 12 there age τοῦ He's not going 
Mosti game in 5 » the third ἡ : to get tired and wear down.” 
they are Sight seed and defending champion, 7-5, oe the nese 2 Points, opening the door ‘i Livingston, New Jersey, top seeded 
cut off,” 63. “Tn the last six she’s got Andre Agassi will rencs an old junior 


ivalry when be faces Stanford Universi- 


Evert, trying to reach the final at the = 
L cabled presi | ty star Jeff Tarango in the final of the 


Player’s Challenge for the fifth time, was 


# 


r oat oy acca broken in the fourth game of the opening . + $125,000 Mennen Cup tournament. — 

“1.52 mrtall, became ‘weight---“to-Jet him- compete after negotiations he claimed, set, but puiled within 43 with a breakin “5, "Wreson, Ohio, second-seeded _ Agassi defeated fifth: Yahi 
to ch 2 ti his with ‘missed Ν the seventh game. Mats Wilander survived Doumbia of Senegal, 6-4, 6-4, in 2 91- 

lifter Snat times own . defected it a ohehfe: Evert then held service but lost the ts SUrvi a shaky sec- minute semi-! 
‘weight when he lifted 150 kg. .¢2+ πεαρίηρ a world title there in De- next two games. ond set to beat No. 12 Aaron Krick- Tarango eared his first Nabisco 
and set a world ceanber 1986. He his said he was protest- Sabatini took command in the second stein 6-2, 7-6 (7-5) and advance to Grand Prix final with a hard fought 7-6, 
. his. defection See oe ba set when she broke Evert’s service fora the final of the Association of Ten- (7-1), 046, ἐδ. 7-6, (7-3), vietory over Aus- 
ἢ 5.3 lead and served out the match. nis Professionals Championship. tralian Youl. : 


Hapoel welcome 
foreign oa ba 


Post Sports Staff 


Dutch soccer-on a high, PSV aim to andi them there 


This time around, West German train- 
2 ses eos Let coer phe ata 
replaces Johan it im 
middle of last season in on internal row 


ify for Europe for the first time in 10 


years. 
Several key Dutch internationals, such 
as AC Milan’s multi-million dollar trio of 


qualifying campaign. 
FeV have won the tile for three 


Seed wo thay fa tus Notioncl noe 
cer League from the 1989-90 season. 

Until now Hapoel's opposition has 
been one of the major obstacles agains 
such a move which many consider will 
gave the local game a major face-lift. 

Now Maccabi and Betar must give 
their approval as well. 


moanager Hans Kraay. “But we hope 


9; Club Bruges 6, Charierol 1; Standard Liege { Icraecti soccer, The wa! ways 

D Mondays, Wed and Fridays. Sick 6 acing Mochi 3 Machen 3 Me oat tog sacle ae oe ch 
appear on Inesdays: back to 

‘rata: Minimum of NIS 23.- for 8 words; each additional word Hebeeg © Antwerp 4, Genk @; ἔλετμε 1, PC | ores are to be found elewhere,” he said 


NS 2.87. 

Friday and prada eae rely 5:28 Κα act wenden eer 
NIS 3.91. ΑἹ! rates include VAT. DEADLINES at ; Monday! 
Wednesday ~ 10 a.m. weeeduy hide Spun. Weare, Te ev nda: 12 
noon, 2 days before publication. Ads at offices of The Jerusalem Post (seo 
masthead on beck page) and ali recognized advertising agencies. 


2pm; French, Oar. 2pm.;. ‘Spanish, 11 


a.m.; Hebrew, 12 noon. Entrance fee. Ha- 

pga mage half-day tours of 
ony, = 

ἘΖΙΞΞΙ 446273. 

HESREW UNIVERSITY 


Tur of Moure Somes 


‘(AL CONTRACTS, 
ἔχον Lowen Sees FOB. 3846 
GatnodancococoEgO0GN0004 


FIRST AID 101 There are many hotels 


" EMERGENCY 


in Jerusarem ... 


TIONS: Sto : 
; gogooponoGooCooooRSDoAD =—~—~_______________|- puapaacies Magen David Adom 
Robert CapacMoshe Gert eth Sick | PORNITURE RESTORATION SY exper. “AUTO-TAX" - CONSULTATION, agus, | ἔν ct in emergencies dial 101 ἢ οἱ | ΝΠ ἢ uper 
T ¥a cars, 202. in most parts y one 9 
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SaaS 
News in Brief 


Two in rabbi race’ 


applications last night. 
Chief Rabbi Yisrae! Lan and 
Or Akiva Chief Rabbi Mena 


i! 


ΗΓ 
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TEL AVIV -- Shaul Evron, a 
columnist for the Hadashot 
was stabbed in the 


! ' 
L 
Ξ 
ἶ 


ue 
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Beles 
ἼΠΙ 


ε 


Rabin replied that the IDF took 


IDF shonid seize, as an object les- 
son, every building along a road 
from which Israeli traffic had been 
stoned or firebombed. Sharon said 
that if the existing law did not em- 
power the IDF to take sufficiently 
effective measures, the Knesset 


ive 
set of proposals about what to do 
Rabin merely talked about reducing 
the unrest; what was needed was to 


Teport on what they 

ceptional incident” last week at the 
Ketziot detention camp in the 
South, stressing that the inquiry 
made obligatory by the shooting- 


included, because 
of the group did not favour retaining 
the territories in their entirety. 


guy, former Navy commander 
lomo Harel and former deputy 
Throughout the press conference, 
the tried to steer clear of 
, the sole 

ion of ne- 


ΠῚ 


ἢ 


᾿ 
ig 


ΠῚ 
E 
8, 


HAIFA BLAST 


(Continued from Page One) 
tions in this mixed city were still 
intact. 


The only Arab member of the 
icipal council, Zahi Karkabi, of 


16th : Hanna Rovina, 
an actress associated with the. 
Habimah Theatre for decades; 
Leah Goldberg and Rahel 
Blaustein, two outstanding 
modern Hebrew ; Sa- 

tragic hero- 
i ili espionage ring in 
World War I; and Rahel Yan- 
ait-Ben Zvi, a pioneer of the 
2nd Aliya and wife of Israel's 
second president. 


jp Ardeeggetnerent saan 
er, particularly on Jong 
runs during the night,” he 
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CEE 


pital 
day, where they joined Marian 
Meir and his sons. Kapulsky sent 


At Noseirat authorities gathered 
about 500 people. i them 


: 


Shomron: IDF must remain within law. 


Rabin again target of right in cabinet 


| 


| 


the officer from the helicopter. 


death of a detainee was still under 
The National 


way. 
They said the riot started during 
the visit of an intermational Red 
Cross delegation. They said the in- “ 
quiry thus far indicated that the alle- 
gations about the deliberate shoot- 
ing of the detainee by an IDF officer 
by meer wo 
bimstein said later that when ΜῈ $F core? 
Shommon said that neither he nor 
ight to inter- 


G. has been temporazily relieved of 
his command of the brigade. - 
Following the discussion about 

ing traffic from firebombs 

and stones, the cabinet spent several 
minutes in a discussion about im- 


dent. “So far, it seems all hearsay,” 
Rubinstein said. 


arrange in Judea and Samaria 
enj same priority as intersec- 
tions mrs along the Lebanese border and 
in the Jordan Valley Rift. 


As if testing his muscles for the campaign trail, Prime Minister 
Shamir hefts a weight on a tour of a Petah Tikva sports club. Other 
body-builders on page 2. . 


Israeli yachtsman completes Atlantic race 


KFAR SAVA (Itim) — Yachtsman Clive Shelter returned here yesterday _ 
after crossing the Atlantic alone in a sailboat in an intemnational trans- 
Atlantic competition. ‘ ᾿ ΠΝ 
Shelter, 38, who completed the voyage in three-and-a-half weeks, said 
the crossing was exciting but not without its fearful moments. One 
hundred and yachtsmen from 14 countries took part in race. The. 
winner finished the trip in 10 days. Two participants dropped out because 
of sail problems and one after an encounter with a school of whales. 
Shelter, who 
Zim merchant fleet. 


1 Binds’ roosts (7) 
δ Lowae atitchos (δ] 
8 N. Yorkshire 


immigrated from England in 1971, is a first officer.in the . 


) 


cathedral cily (8) 


9 Poison (7) 


10 Magnetic rock (8) 


12 Anger (i) 


29 Wealthy (7) 
| 33 Hxhaustest 
PlLititi gy “a 

ΓΤ Yesterday's solution on page 5 


EXPLORE YOUR HERITAGE 


τς 


ἦν μοῦ 
THE KIBBUTZ 


se" ΟΕ the Land of Isrdel. 
ἔπη While living in Kibbutz 
“ @ Learn Hebrew. ‘ 
ἢ Participate in an archeological dig. 

e Study the history of the Land of Israel. 


Alonim, students will: : 


ap 


Ve, 


4. 


34 Protective garment 
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1 Rink (δ) 
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6 Trusting firmly (9) 
7 Proaperity (7) 
11 Brodus{9) 
18 Forvid (7) Sask 
18 Thanklom person (7) 
16 Oneofthethree 5 
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. Meet with people who represent different streams of Israeli society.: an 
. Share in the.work, experience and novelty of kibbutz life. nee 
Ῥω Τὸ sign up for this program contact aust 

Kibbutz Alonim 30040, Tel: 04-838211 ~ 
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